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“Reading [The Interpreter’s Bible} is not a task but a 
distinct pleasure. More than that, it is an adventure.” 


. . « The Baptist Leader 


Coming February 16 - Volume X 


of the “GREATEST OF ALL MODERN COMMENTARIES” 


Corinthians—Galatians—Ephesians 


. Christian Century 


THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 


Using the complete text of both the 
Revised Standard and the King James 
Versions. 


Volume X contains the complete commen- 
tary on I and II Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Ephesians. Each of these letters, illuminated 
by the ablest biblical scholarship, reveals a 
message and a value all its own. All four letters 
show the rich treasures of Paul’s life in 
Christ—and the lasting influence he had upon 
the church from its beginning until today. 


NOTE: Volume X_ will be particularly valu- 
able in connection with the International Uni- 
form Sunday School Lessons during April 

September on “Paul and Some of His Letters” 
and “Letters to Churches and Pastors.” 


The Writers of Volume X 


Clarence Tucker Craig, Dean of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary—Introduction and Exegesis 
of I Corinthians. 

John Short, Minister of St. George’s United 
Church, Toronto, Canada—Exposition of I 
Corinthians. 

Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and History, McCormick 
Theological Seminary—Introduction and Exe- 
gesis of II Corinthians. 

James Reid, former Minister of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex, England—Exposition of II Corinthians. 


Send for the Complete Story 


If you do not have the illustrated pros- 
pectus giving the complete story of The 
Interpreter’s Bible, your bookseller will 
send you one without charge. 





Clip and mail to your bookseller 
Please send me the complete prospectus on The 


Interpreter’s Bible. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone 


State 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 





T 
NTeRpye 





12 VOLUMES 





Raymond T. Stamm, Professor of New 
Testament Language, Literature, and Theol- 
ogy, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania—Introduction and Exegesis 
of Galatians. 

Oscar F. Blackwelder, Minister, Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 

Exposition of Galatians. 

Francis W. Beare, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Studies, Trinity College, Toronto, Can- 
ada—Introduction and Exegesis of Ephesians. 

Theodore O. Wedel, President, House of 
Deputies, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Exposition of Ephesians. 


760 Paces e@ 6% INcHES e@ $8.75 


Continued Acclaim 


“The Bible lover can now know more about 
the Bible and its true meaning than great 
scholars knew a century ago.” Chicago 
Tribune 

“The Interpreter’s Bible is nothing less than 
an event in the history of the church.”—The 
Baptist Leader 


Previously Published 


Volume | — General and Old 
Testament Articles; Genesis, 
Exodus. 1130 Pages 
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Volume VII — New Testament 
Articles; Matthew, Mark. 944 
Pages 
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Volume VIII — Luke; John. 824 
Pages 
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| (Each Volume 6% x 10 Inches 
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They never heard 
the word 


ANNUITY 


AHKA CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF BURMA 


ANNUITY GIFTS helped win them to Christ. 


your ANNUITY GIFT 


Will help Will bring you 


1. to find and appoint new mis- . a substantial annual cash re- 
sionaries. turn as long as you live. 


to equip them and send them . the joy of knowing that you 
forth. are helping to give fulness 
of life to women like those 


to support them as messen- above. 


gers of Christ. 


W rile for free leaflets 
ANNUITIES—A WAY TO GIVE AND BUILDING TO-MORROW’S WORLD 


TO RECEIVE 


Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Annie E. Root, Treasurer 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


February, 1953 
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5 EDWIN A. BELL is representa- 
tive in Europe of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
Last month we published his illumi- 
nating article on “Germany in the 
7 Valley of Decision.” 


DONALD B. CLOWARD is ex- 
Jecutive secretary of the Council on 
iChristian Social Progress of the 
-+» llff American Baptist Convention. His 
. 14fJarticle reports his observations on a 
yrecent tour of the Near East for 
jj: firsthand study of the tensions be- 
Jiween the Arabs and the Jews. The 
trip was made under the auspices 
J of the American Christian Palestine 

ells 16 Committee, New York, N. Y. 

Bell 20) 

win 24 R. DEAN GOODWIN is secre- 
ard 274 tary of literature and press relations 
ley 304 the Council on Missionary Co- 
joperation of the American Baptist 


son 34) . 
| Convention. 


- 387 WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD is 
editor emeritus of Missions and 
executive secretary of The Associ- 


ated Church Press. “As I See It” is 
}to be a monthly feature. 





4 
.. gq LILBURN B. MOSELEY is pas- 
rd gy tor of the First Baptist Church, 


. 39| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. 40] 
a F. BREDAHL PETERSEN is 


jpastor of the Kobner Baptist 
. 31 Church, Copenhagen, and presi- 
- 49} dent of the Baptist Union of Den- 
. 47] mark, 





.. 51] JAMES H. ROBINSON is pas- 
_, 52 | tor of the Church of the Master, a 
_ 53 | large interracial communion, New 
York, N.Y. Last year, the Board of 
~. Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
- | terian Church in the U.S.A. sent 
nt 64 


him on a special five-month mission 
to Christian students in Europe, the 
-. | Near East, and Asia. 

$3.50 
cots, 

RONALD V. WELLS is execu- 

ge to { tive director of the division of 

y. | secondary and higher education of 

quith, | the Board of Education and Publi- 

jones; | cation of the American Baptist 


Convention. 


February, 1953 
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The Church and the Police 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


Lp saste CITIZENS DEMAND that the police clean up 
juvenile crime, they are not only asking the impossible, 
but “passing the buck.” Wherever there is juvenile crime, the 
community has betrayed its trust and allowed a generation of 
youth to mature without the moral and spiritual training and 
environment which boys and girls need. Just as no parent has 
a right to bring a child into the world without being responsible 
for the care and nurturing of that child, so no community has a 
right to let children grow up in its environs without providing 
the means for spiritual and moral guidance. These are simply 
the tenets of civilized peoples. But, behold, how we fail! We 
strain ourselves to provide the police because we would not 
provide a pastor. When the church has not been there to create 
the inner restraints, the police must be called to provide outer 
restraints—when it’s too late! 











FEBRUARY QUIZ COLUMN 


Note:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally from advertise- 
ments. 


1. Who receive counsel from 
Herbert J. Gezork? 

2. What helped win them to 
Christ? 

3. What is something that we 
Americans must never forget? 

4. Why was Secretary Larson 
compelled to decrease the funds? 

5. What is news all over the 
world? 

6. What are everyone’s con- 
cern? 

7. Who was 
Burma in 1950? 

8. How can the needs of all be 
best met? 

9. Who saw a glass of orange 
juice in whose hand? 


martyred in 


Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1952, is completed with the 
issue of May, 1953, and is open only to 
subscribers. 

10. Who deplored today’s em- 
phasis on material and military 
power? 

11. Who served in Japan from 
1882 to 1920? 

12. What is the responsibility of 
the church and the home? 

13. What church has four con- 
gregations? 


14. What concerted effort is 
being made? 
15. What appears also in the 


Fourteenth Amendment and in the 
Fifteenth? 
16. What 
very difficult? 
17. What has been, and is, acute? 
18. What will be received in our 
churches on Sunday, March 1? 


Rules for 1952-1953 


FOR correct answers to every question (180 


makes preaching so 


juestions) in all issues, Tune to May in- 
clusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary book 
er a year’s subscription to Missions will be 
awarded 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 


for a prize, state both the answers and the page 
numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. 
repeat the question. 

Please attach name exactly as on your mawa- 
zine wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1953, to receive credit. 


Do not 
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Missionaries Freed 
By Communist China 

The four remaining American 
Baptist missionaries in China, who 
had been held in solitary confine- 
ment since April, 1951, arrived in 
Hong Kong on January 2. They 
are: Dr. Emanuel H. Giedt, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Abbie G. 
Sanderson, of Berlin, N. H.; Miss 
Louise-M. Giffin, of Duluth, Minn.; 
and Loren E. Noren, of Granville, 
Ohio. It is reported that all were 
weak and emaciated, but they had 
not been tortured. 


Decline in Baptisms 
For the Year 1952 


Dr. Walter E. Woodbury, of the 
department of evangelism of The 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, calls attention to a decline 
in baptisms in American Baptist 
churches in 1952. “After three 
years of steady increase in bap- 
tisms,” he writes, “the number 
dropped from 62,651 reported in 
1951 to 57,170 reported in 1952— 
a decline of 5,481. Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, and Kansas, each 
of which reported unusually large 
increases in 1951, account for 4,095 
of this total. There were gains in 


sixteen states.” In view of these 
facts, Dr. Woodbury concludes: 
“American Baptist must take seri- 
ously our plans for a nation-wide 
revival. How about your state?” 


Dr. Robert G. Torbet 
To Write History 


Dr. Robert G. Torbet, editor of 
Uniform Lesson Publications of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, has been engaged to write a 
comprehensive history of our two 
Foreign Mission Societies. Accord- 
ing to the present plans, the story 
of American Baptist foreign mis- 
sions from the days of Judson to 
the present time will be told in a 
volume of approximately six hun- 
dred pages. It will be published in 
1954, to mark the 140th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of American 
Baptist foreign missions. Dr. Tor- 
bet, formerly professor of church 
history at Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, is the author of 
A History of the Baptists, published 
by The Judson Press in 1950. This 


standard work is widely used in our 








Rev. William C. Osgood (center), of Bengal-Orissa, received the doc- 
torate of divinity degree from Linfield College in September. At left is 
President Harry L. Dillin, and at . 4 is Dean J. A. Jonasson. As educa- 


tional and agricultural missionary, 


r. Osgood has followed a long family 


tradition of service. His great-grandfather was a missionary with Judson 
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Baptist schools and _ seminaries. 
American Baptists can make an im- 
portant contribution to the pro- 
jected volume on foreign missions 
by making available to Dr. Torbet 
letters and documents of historical 
significance which they may have 
in their possession. Address: Dr. 
Robert G. Torbet, American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Social Evils Are 
Everyone’s Concern 

Dr. Robert J. McCracken, min- 
ister of the Riverside Church, New 
York, N. Y., said in a recent ser- 
mon that social evils are everyone’s 
concern. “Responsibility for social 
evils is our responsibility—yours 
and mine,” he declared. “We seize 
on some rascal from the under- 
world who has grown fat and rich 
on a vast, illicit gambling business, 
but the business could not have 
been built up without a public, a 
large public, supporting it. We de- 
plore the ‘sexy’ tone of the modern 
novel and the theater, but where 
would the author of an obscene 
book or the producer of a salacious 
play be if it were not for the multi- 
tudes who read the one and go to 
see the other?” 


Eastern Baptist College 
To Have New Dormitory 


Eastern Baptist College, St. 
Davids, Pa., is to have a new dormi- 
tory for men. “We were faced with 
the necessity of providing dormi- 
tory space for new students in the 
fall of 1953 or turn them away,” 
said President Gilbert L. Guffin in 
announcing plans for the new 
building. “Our present student 
body has filled our dormitory to 
capacity. By providing the new 
dormitory we shall be able to accept 
upwards of two hundred resident 
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students in September, 1953. 


A Big Event 
At a Little Church 


For months the little church in 
Guantanamo had prepared for the 
meeting of the General Baptist 
Convention. The building was 
painted inside and out. Nine pews 
were added, and the old ones were 
retouched. The classrooms were 
filled with rented beds for the use 


February, 1953 

















The above picture suggests the enthusiastic work of students who 
are members of Wigs and Cues, a local dramatic club under the direc- 
torship of J. Daniel Kocher, Professor of Speech, and one of the several 
student organizations at Franklin College. The curtain is raised on a 
stage setting, a background of expectancy, which awaits the appearance 
of the actors assigned to satisfy a suspense-filled audience until the final 
curtain is drawn. Needless to say not all the actors who participate can 
be termed “stars of the play” but each has his own rightfully earned role 
to portray. It was Horace Mann who said “When you introduce into 
our schools a spirit of emulation, you have present the keenest spur 
admissible to the youthful intellect.” 


Figuratively, the curtain will be raised again this month at Frank- 
lin when on January 27th instruction begins in the second semester 
of the 1952-53 school year. The eyes of loving parents, interested 
faculty and encouraging friends look toward the stage, a liberal arts 
co-educational college located in the heart of a typical American town, 
and shall follow the actors—students from north and south, east and 
west, and from other lands—until degrees are conferred and graduation 
honors have been bestowed in the final act of a four year scholastic 
performance. 


Franklin College is proud of its history from 1834, and extends to 
you a most cordial welcome to visit its campus where you can witness 
today, as in earlier years, a student body “working well and playing 
with zest while in the pursuit of high things.” 


If you would like to know the advantages which await you at 
Franklin, about the education program, and how you may matriculate 
for January or September 1953 please write immediately to the Office 


of Admissions, 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
Franklin, Indiana 

















CRITICAL TIMES DEMAND 


GREAT PREACHING 


and Great Preaching depends, in part, on 
having at your finger tips effective resources: 
GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 

APT QUOTATIONS 

QUOTABLE POETRY 
Here it is: @ A system of resource filing 
eA fellowshi SC Gos per ot eee 
eA souen euelle resources—attractive 
— convenient — usable — im packets of 100 

ORDER NOW! 


Sample packet $1; $4.50 for 5 3 $8.50 
for 10 packets. More details free sample 
entries on request. 


The Minister's File Service 
3435 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 24, Il. 
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A 
Spiritual Journey 
With Paul 


by Thomas S. Kepler 


In these 40 meditations — for 
Lent and the entire year — are in- 
spiring insights from the life and 
teachings of the great apostle. Each 
meditation reveals Paul as a prac- 
tical visionary—a man with a vital 
message and a capacity for bold, 
clear expression of this message. 
Dr. Kepler vividly depicts the 
apostle as he dealt with the prob- 
lems of his own day and shows 
how his example of great Christian 
living can help men and women 


today. COMING IN FEBRUARY. 
$2 at your bookstore 
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of many expected guests. The re- 
sults of these efforts were greater 
even than had been anticipated. 
The gathering proved to be the 
largest in the convention’s history. 
A magnificent spirit prevailed. The 
people felt truly blessed. Miss Eliza- 
beth Allport is the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety’s missionary in this part of 
Cuba. 


Octogenerian Finds 
Typographical Error 


Andrew R. E. Wyant, M.D., of 
Chicago., was the first to report to 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, chairman 
of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible Committee, a typographical 
error in Acts 4:6 as the verse ap- 
pears in the new Bible. This 
error will be corrected in future 
printings. Dr. Wyant has been a 
reader of Missions for sixty years, 
and has attended the annual meet- 
ings of the American Baptist Con- 
vention since 1897. He is still vigor- 
ous and mentally alert at the age 
of eighty-five. 


New Baptist Group 
Organized in Denver 


One Sunday last fall a group of 
American Baptists, meeting in 
Porter Chapel, 2525 South Down- 
ing Street, Denver, Colo., heard 
an inspiring message on “Setting 
Your Faith to Work,” by Rev. E. 
E. Chipman, director of church ex- 
tension for the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. At a busi- 
ness session following the worship 
service, the group formed a tem- 
porary organization called “Hamp- 
den Hills Baptist Church Associa- 
tion.” The association hopes to or- 
ganize a church to serve South 
Denver and Englewood. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Phillips, director of church 
extension for the Denver Baptist 
Union, has agree to serve as pastor. 


As Miss Shank Saw 
The Belgian Congo 


“Seedtime and harvest” is Miss 
Hazel F. Shank’s terse description 
of the changes she saw on her re- 
cent visit to the Belgian Congo 
after an absence of eight years. 
“Everything at Boko is new,” she 


reports. “Our missionaries still live 
in temporary buildings. Tasks in- 
volved in the establishment of a 
new station include the building of 
a water system, clearing land and 
putting it under cultivation, estab. 
lishing and supervising a food mar. 
ket, building roads, training work- 
men, to say nothing of organizing 
a school with the most meager 
equipment.” Concerning the Vanga 
station, Miss Shank says: “If it is 
seedtime at Boko, it is harvest at 
Vanga. The day for which we have 
worked for so many years at Vanga 
has come. I witnessed the baptism 
of 250 at the Dula church center, 
and at Vanga another 391. I was 
impressed by the large number of 
women in each place.” 


Miss Rosnell 
Is Honored 


Forty-three years ago a young 
woman began a new job in Boston 
with an organization known as the 
American Baptist Missionary 
Union. Her first employer was Dr. 
Fred P. Haggard. The next year the 
name of the organization became 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, and in 1920 the head 
of their filing department moved 
with the society to 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. This young 
woman was Miss Helme Rosnell, a 
practical idealist, daughter of Fin- 
nish parents. To widen her service 
she studied shorthand during a 
brief leave of absence, and in 1923 
she went “temporarily” to the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Society to assist 
Miss Alice M. Hudson, predecessor 
of Miss Frances K. Burr. That 
emergency attended to, she ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Home 
Department to work with Mrs. 
Mary Lathrop Bishop, predecessor 
of Miss Janet S. McKay. Secre- 
taries have come and gone, but 
“Sue” Rosnell continued at her 
desk, an invaluable consultant with 
all manner of information in her 
files and in her trained mind. She 
was right there when Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo came to the A.B.F.MS. 
Dr. Dana M. Albaugh, present 
budget secretary, then a young 
man just out of the Congo who was 
brought into the office to care for 
some “special details,” turned to 
Miss Rosnell for background as he 
developed his department. In those 
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days Miss Rosnell knew every mis- 
jonary and also the “missionary 
kids” and the plans for their edu- 
cation. Her work with the Woman’s 
society was largely contact with 
donors, care of designated gifts, and 
assignment of missionary specials 
to the states. She composed many 
of her own letters, felt that friends 














Miss Helme Rosnell 


of the society were her friends, and 
most of all she loved the mission- 
aries of both societies. Miss Rosnell 
discovered at the farewell staff din- 
ner in her honor, a Finnish smor- 
gasbord, that she had “worn” better 
than she knew, for colleagues of 
former years mysteriously appeared 
to join in paying her tribute. She 
will be greatly missed for her truly 
missionary service, her unfailing 
daily inspiration to everyone 
around her, and her sterling Chris- 
tian character. 


Travel Seminar 


Is Planned 


A special missionary travel sem- 
inar is being set up by the Presby- 
terian and Congregational boards 
of foreign missions. It is proposed 
that a group of approximately 
twenty persons shall leave San- 
Francisco on March 10 for Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, and 
Japan, returning to San Francisco 
on April 9. The trip will be made 
chiefly by air, and the total all-in- 
clusive cost, including gratuities 
and travel in the lands named, has 
been set at $1990. The party will 
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be in charge of an experienced 
mission-board person, and will re- 
ceive guidance and help from the 
missionaries in the lands visited. 
Baptists will be welcomed as mem- 
bers of the seminar. Those who are 
interested may write to Dr. Jesse 
R. Wilson, American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or to 
Mr. John Rosengrant, Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, 156 


Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


School of Nursing 
Makes Progress 


Nurse Esther I. Salzman, head 
of the School of Nursing at Iloilo, 
in the Philippines, writes as fol- 
lows: “As a school we are making 
history on two points. This is the 
first time that we have taken in a 
class all members of which have 
had at least one year of college. 
The second fact is that it is the 
first time in the forty-six years of 
the school’s history that it has a 
class building of its own. The build- 
ing consists of two lecture rooms, a 
dietetic laboratory, and a nursing 
demonstration room. Another fea- 
ture is that the walls between the 
two lecture rooms can be folded 
back to provide a room large 
enough for gatherings of the entire 
school.” 


Japan Has Urgent Need 
For Christian Ministers 


“It is difficult to picture for you 
the urgent need for a new genera- 
tion of Christian ministers in Ja- 
pan,” writes Raymond Jennings, of 
Kanto Gakuin University, Yoko- 
hama. “Last year in Nikko, plans 
were being drawn up for an over- 
all evangelistic and educational 
program in the churches. Over and 
over the same blank wall appeared 
in the path. But who will lead? If 
only we had a young man, a young 
woman! Finally, Jin Sugaya, secre- 
tary of the Japanese Baptist Con- 
vention, rose and spoke. ‘Wait one 
year, maybe two. . .. We have these 
leaders in training. . . . Then he 
called all the seminary students for- 
ward—more than twenty-five of 
them. Some were from our Institute 
of Christian Studies. The period of 
planning was forgotten temporarily. 
The students received a lively ova- 





tion. Then the group bowed in 
prayer, asking God’s blessing on 
these young people. We have re- 
cruits. Now we need the where- 
withal to train them.” 








The Christian Basis 
for Love and Marriage 


Making Your 


Marriage Succeed 


BY THEODORE F. ADAMS 


No book has covered the purpose 
and opportunities made possible 
in Christian marriage with quite 
the warmth and common sense 
of Dr. Adams. He treats the 
whole subject of love and mar- 
riage from the very beginning of 
courtship, through the setting up 
of a Christian home, to the later 
years after the children have 
grown up and left home. The re- 
sult is a rich storehouse of sound 
guidance and warm inspiration 
that will have the broadest pos- 
sible appeal. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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For every speaker, writer, teacher, 
preacher—for everyone who talks 
and counsels with youth—this book 
provides a source of interesting, us- 
able “lessons in living.” Here young 
people will see the Christian life is 
both reasonable and desirable—for it 
provides a faith worth living by, a 
mission worth living for, and a self 
worth living with. 





$2 at Your Bookstore 
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TRAVELING TOWARD SUNRISE 


By Mrs. Charles E. Cowman 


This veteran missionary and world traveler now gives 
her devoted public a true companion to her earlier 
masterpiece, Streams in the Desert. Traveling Toward 
Sunrise, newest and best of her contributions to the 
devotional field, contains a year of daily meditations 
which impart spiritual strength, serenity and nobleness 
of purpose. Let your life be spirit-filled with the aid 
of this daily manna of God’s love and grace. $2.50 


By the same author 





Mrs. Cowman STREAMS IN THE DESERT, famous companion 
365 daily devotional cap- 00k of Daily Devotional Readings $2.25 
sules of spiritual revival MOUNTAIN TRAILWAYS FOR YOUTH, a daily 
power, fruit of a long, devotional book for young Christians $2.00 


victorious christian life 
Order today from your Christian Bookstore 


COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, INC., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











for that 
very first 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP for juniors calls for attractive, 
meaningful training materials—materials that reach out 
and clearly explain Jesus, God, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
the full meaning of being a church member. 


l 

A pastor’s need for such materials is met in these two 
new manuals. The result of long experience—of advice from 

| many committees on church membership training—they 

| show what teaching methods, what words, to use in explain- 

| ing spiritual experiences to juniors. They help the child 
in preparing for baptism and following through into the 

, new life of Christian service. 


step... 


Here is guidance materials for eight complete class ses- 
sions—practical help in guiding juniors in their first and 
most significant spiritual step. Individual Pupil’s Books 
illustrated in two colors. 


e FOR CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 
Pastor’s Manual, 






by Idris W. Jones ........ 75¢ 
e | WILL FOLLOW JESUS 

Pupil’s Book, 

by Elizabeth N. Jones ...... 50¢ 


Order from Your Local Bookseller or 








Letters . 


TO THE EDITOR 





TO THE EDITOR: 


Congratulations on your appoint- 
ment as editor of Missions. I am 
sure that your magazine will con- 
tinue to earn “eminence in editorial 
writing” under your competent 
leadership. 

GARLAND Evans Hopkins 
New York, N. Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Because of the very high stand- 
ard which Missions has had over 
the years under the able and cour- 
ageous leadership of my good friend 
Dr. Lipphard, I have wondered 
who could follow him successfully. 
You can! May God bless you. I am 
delighted that you accepted this 
important post. I shall continue to 
give this great magazine my hearty 
support. 

L. B. Mosetry 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ss 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Missions is like a dinner table, 
loaded with good wholesome food. 
Its articles are stimulating to the 
human soul. The article “More 
International Blunders” should be 
printed in all magazines and news- 
papers, and read by all the people. 
We condemn others so much that 
we cannot see our own faults. As a 
German carpenter put it: “We see 
the sliver in our brother’s eye, but 
we do not see the two-by-four in 
our own eye.” 

GEORGE GEORGOFF 
Brookfield, Ill. 


* 
TO THE EDITOR: 
Through the years, we have re- 


joiced in Dr. Lipphard’s editorial 
freedom, balanced understanding 


and judgment, Christian courage { 


and courtesy. More recently, we 
have been rejoicing in Dr. Slemp’s 
practical and inspiring stories ol 
our mission fields and workers. Now 
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hat the time has come for the 
-hange of responsibilities, we thank 
ou both for your helpful contri- 
butions in the past and for those 
vhich we know you will make in 
the future, and we pledge you our 
prayers that you may be ever 
guided and used of the Lord for the 
advancement of his kingdom. We 
are happy that Dr. Lipphard will 
continue to travel, read, and write, 
so that our mission fields and ob- 
jectives may become increasingly 
ersonal and appealing to our great 
constituency, and that Dr. Slemp 
will continue the same wise and 
worthy editorial policy which has 
made MIssions our greatest and 
best Magazine. 
BEN ROWLAND 
Sacramento, Calif. 
> 

* 
TO THE EDITOR: 
I have just finished reading the 
December issue of Missions. I was 
immensely interested in Dr. Slemp’s 
story “Where a New India Is Being 
Born.” As I read that story I wished 
for a map showing where Bengal- 
Orrisa is situated. Would it be pos- 
sible to insert once in a while a map 
showing where some of these places 
are, which we read about in Mis- 
sioONS? You have a vital message 
in the article by Halford E. Luc- 
bcock, “The Christmas Baby Grew 
Up.” Maybe this should be re- 
printed for wider circulation. 
P. Burton WILcox 
Folsom, Calif. 


« 
+TO THE EDITOR: 


Your recent articles on our mis- 
sion fields have been thought-pro- 
voking and absolutely unique in 
their truthfulness and lack of 
camouflage. Your pictures have an 





exceptionally sharp definition and 
f composition. More power to you! 
Thanks for this magazine. 

H. G. DyMMEL 
Chicago, Ill. 


! TO THE EDITOR: 


My congratulations and good 
wishes on your association with 
MISSIONS. 
SANKEY L. BLANTON 
Chester, Pa. 
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The Walls of Two New Buildings are going up at 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 















Is training this young woman and others to serve as 
Pastors’ ASSISTANTS Mission Workers 
CuristiAN Socia, Workers Cuurcm Secrerarizs 
Directors oF CurisTIAN EpucaTION 

Three Courses are — 

3-Year Diploma Co 

2-Year Diploma Geum (for high school graduates 
with sufficient advance credits) 

5-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or 
B.S. degree and Institute Diploma. Coll work taken 
at University of Pennsylvania or Temple University. 
ScHOLaRsHIPS AVAILABLE @ SuPERvISED Practica, Work 
OPPORTUNITIES TO EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

For further information, write to 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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OF AMERICA WITH THE WORLD 











AT HEART e 
— 50 YEARS — IN 
1901-1951 — 10 YEARS — 
ENROLMENT FROM 
TRAINING 130 TO 360 
BAPTIST LEADERSHIP “There’s A Reason” 
Address: New Catalog—April | 
Seminary Heights Fall Term Begins 
Kansas City (2), Kansas September 3 





























At I See Ht 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





HE NEW EDITOR of Mis- 

sions has asked the Editor 
Emeritus to contribute a monthly 
column of comment on various 
subjects and events, and to inter- 
pret each as I see it. I have ac- 
cepted with much reluctance, be- 
lieving that when new management 
takes charge, previous management 
properly belongs on the sidelines. I 
have accepted also with apprecia- 
tion, for I shall be proud to be as- 
sociated with Missions under the 
brilliant editorial leadership of my 
successor. First of all, therefore, let 
me bespeak for him the same co- 
operation and support that have 
been given me during my own 
twenty years of editorship. 

At the outset it should be under- 
stood that whatever views or con- 
victions I express on this page are 
my own. The new editor must not 
be held responsible for what I say. I 
shall write as I please. If you find 
yourself in accord, well and good. 
If you disagree, also well and good, 
for that is your inalienable privi- 
lege. This would be a dull world if 
nature had painted only one color. 
Existence would be drab if all 
looked alike. Life would be insuf- 
ferably monotonous if thought and 
conviction were in deep-freeze uni- 
formity. 

a 


At the recent General Assembly 
of the National Council of 
Churches (reported on pages 
56-59), the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention was again conspicuous by 
the absence of official delegates. In 
these days when the American 
people have decided that isolation- 
ism from international cooperation 
has become impossible, indeed un- 
thinkable, it is equally unthinkable 
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that some seven million Southern 
Baptists should continue to live in 
ecclesiastical isolationism. By their 
refusal to join with their fellow 
Christians of thirty other denomi- 
nations meeting in Denver, they 
accomplished three things, all nega- 
tive: 

(1) Southern Baptists missed the 
fellowship, the inspiration, and the 
challenge of cooperative American 
Protestantism. 

(2) The National Council of 
Churches was deprived of the con- 
tribution to evangelical fervor and 
evangelistic concern which South- 
ern Baptists could have given. 

(3) The Baptist witness to 
historic Baptist principles was sadly 
weakened. Northern Baptists had 
to carry the load alone. They 
should have had the support of 
Southern Baptists. 

Reflecting this ecclesiastical isola- 
tionism, Southern Baptist papers 
recently publicized a news report 
that one-third of all Protestant 
churches in the United States are 
Baptist. The Baptist Committee on 
Public Affairs made a compilation 
showing 79,546 Baptist churches 
(American, Southern, Negro, bi- 
lingual, others) with 17,065,522 
church members. The major Prot- 
estant denominations report 
266,526 churches and _ enroll 
52,162,432 members. Thus the 
Baptists constitute one-third of the 
total! 

At once the cynic makes justi- 
fiable rejoinder: “So what?” His 
cynicism prompts several queries. 
Do Baptists account for one-third 
of whatever spiritual impact is 
registered on America by American 
Protestantism? Do these statistics 
leave with American Baptists a 
feeling of smug complacency, a 


calculatory satisfaction that stifles 
evangelistic concern, and that 
weakens our contribution to the 
moral life of the United States? 
Church statistics really make very 
little difference to American moral 
leadership at home or abroad, 
Whether Baptists are one-third, or 
two-thirds, or three-fourths of 
American Protestants, what counts 
is whether statistical strength is re- 
flected in loyalty to historic prin- 
ciples, and in wholehearted co. 
operation with other Christians in 
making America Christian. 

The late Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, first woman president of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
whose name was a household mis- 
sionary word among American 
Baptists of another generation, once 
said, “We should always weigh our 
church members as well as count 
them.” The time to publicize statis- 
tics of our church members is when 
it has become apparent that the 
weight of their influence and con- 
tribution to American life is what 
it ought to be. 


Recently I was invited to a cock- 
tail party in one of New York's 
swank hotels by a political delega- 
tion from Morocco seeking Ameri- 
can support for complete Moroccan 
independence from French colonial 
rule. The propaganda was persau- 
sive, and the speech by the chief 
Moroccan delegate convincing. 

Circulating among the guests 
were the hotel waiters. From trays 
heavily laden with glasses they of- 
fered cocktails, tomato juice, and 
orange juice. The Moroccans are 
Mohammedans. So they drank the 
tomato juice and the orange juice. 
The Americans drank the cocktails. 
Presumably the Moroccan Moham- 
medans regarded the Americans as 
Christians. Quite probably few of 
the Americans would have accepted 
the invitation had the occasion not 
been announced as a cocktail party. 
How strange, and what a commen- 
tary it is on American Christianity, 
that liquor-drinking should be as- 
sociated with Christians, and ab- 
stinence with Mohammedans! 

When the Moroccans saw the 
glass of orange juice in my hand, 
naturally I wondered whether they 
regarded the Editor Emeritus as a 
Mohammedan! 
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EING the shortest month of the year is 

not the only distinction that February 
has. For all true, freedom-loving Americans, it 
is best known as the month of the birthdays 
of two of our greatest Americans: Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. They were great Americans, 
not because they occupied the highest office 
of the nation, but because they were great 
men. After years of investigation they con- 
tinue to stand out as men of irreproachable 
character. The story of the boy who cut down 
a cherry tree, and did not lie about it, is more 
than legend; it is a commentary on the solid 
integrity of our first President. The picture 
of Honest Abe, reading The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the Bible by the light of an open fire in a 
log cabin on the American frontier of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, is a realistic 
preview of the man who guided this nation 
safely through its most crucial years. This is 
the man who said, “Let us have faith that 
right makes might; and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” That right makes might! That is 
something that we Americans must never 
forget. More than that, it is something that 
we must always practice. 


Anxiety for the Work 
Of the Mission 


AST FEBRUARY, Rev. and Mrs. Paul W. 
Lewis, young missionaries in Burma, were 
traveling by airplane in India, on their way 
back to their station from the Christian Medi- 
cal College Hospital in Vellore, where Mr. 
Lewis had been undergoing medical treat- 
ment for a month. At 2:00 a.m., the lights 
were switched on and the plane came in for 
a landing at Nagpur, where the Lewises were 
to change for Calcutta. Unfortunately, as the 
pilot banked the plane and descended toward 
the runway he misjudged the field. A moment 
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later the plane struck a tree, crashed, and 
burst into flames as it hit the ground. Four- 
teen persons were injured and three perished 
in the flames. Both of the Lewises suffered 
serious injuries, and from February 19 to 
March 8 they lay in the government hospital 
in Nagpur. As soon as they were able to travel 
they were taken to Vellore, back where they 
had started from. Five or six weeks later, in a 
letter to their many friends at home, these 
brave young people were thinking, not of 
themselves or of their suffering, but of the 
work in Burma. “The weeks are rolling by,” 
went the letter, “and the work we long so 
much to do in Pangwai is going neglected. 
Still we don’t know when we will be per- 
mitted to return. . . . Many have suggested 
that we take an early furlough and go home 
as soon as we are discharged from the hospi- 
tal here, but we feel that we can’t leave our 
work at this point.” There followed a para- 
graph about the clouds of uncertainty that 
were then hanging over the Kengtung state 
and the Christian work there. Then came 
these lines: “The picture is dark, indeed. And 
it is at a time like this that we feel we ought 
to be with our people to encourage them and 
point them to the bright promises of God.” 
And near the end of the letter was this choice 
statement: “Although our hearts are in 
Burma, we are greatly distressed by the great 
needs of India. The poverty and ignorance 
are appalling.” All this reveals the stuff that 
missionaries are made of. In not a single line 
of their long letter did the Lewises give any in- 
dication of self-pity or bitterness or even deep 
anxiety about themselves. They were thinking 
only of their work in Burma and of the ap- 
palling conditions in India. One recalls that 
in the midst of all his hardships another mis- 
sionary, the apostle Paul, was spurred on by 
one great objective——“the care of all the 
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churches.” Now back at their post, the 
Lewises are carrying on in the spirit of that 
great tradition. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
Raises Familiar Smoke Screen 


geen G speciously that religion is so vital 
to the welfare of the United States that 
it should not be divorced from education, even 
in the public schools, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy has raised once again its now famil- 
iar smoke screen of secularism. At their an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C., last No- 
vember, the Roman Catholic bishops of the 
land issued a subtly conceived, carefully 
worded statement to that effect. With much 
of the statement, even the most ardent Prot- 
stant could not disagree—that man as an 
individual needs religion, and that human 
society needs religion, and that religion is 
indispensable to the welfare of this nation. 
But what is meant by “religion”—or “true 
religion,” as the hierarchy puts it—the state- 
ment does not reveal. Yet to anyone who is at 
all familiar with Roman Catholic doctrine, 
“true religion” means Roman Catholic reli- 
gion and no other. According to the bishops’ 
statement, “the Christian life is lived in its 
entirety only through the one true church of 
Christ.” And what is “the one true church of 
Christ”? From the Roman Catholic viewpoint 
it is, of course, none other than the Roman 
Catholic Church. So it is in the interest of 
promoting that religion, not Protestantism, 
not Judaism, that the bishops have raised the 
secularist smoke screen once again. They 
declare, rightly, that it was not the purpose 
of the founding fathers of this nation “to 
eliminate the influence of religion on public 
life.” Of course not. But the founding fathers 
would have shuddered at the thought of iden- 
tifying “true religion” with Roman Catholi- 
cism, and they were unyielding in demanding 
the complete separation of church and state. 
Not being able to get around this solid fact 
of history, the Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
resorted to the smoke screen of secularism in 
an effort to obscure it from the clear view of 
the American people. They say that certain 
unidentified persons in the United States 
“seek to remove all influence of religion from 
public life”; that “their main efforts are cen- 
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tered on the divorce of religion from educa- 
tion.” At that point the smoke really gets 
thick. No right-thinking person wants the 
influence of religion removed from public life, 
but it does not follow that removing the 
teaching of religion from the public schools 
will remove its influence from public life. All 
that follows is that keeping the influence of 
religion in public life is the responsibility of 
the church and the home, not of the tax-sup- 
ported public schools. Suppose we should 
decide to teach religion in the public schools, 
beginning tomorrow. Well, what religion 
would we teach, and who would teach it? 
Would it be Judaism or any one of the more 
than two hundred and fifty brands of Prot- 
estantism? Or would it be the “true religion” 
of “the one true church,” which alone would 
satisfy Roman Catholics? As we are able to 
see through the smoke, we see what the 
Roman hierarchy really wants—public tax 
money for its parochial schools, and Roman 
Catholicism to be recognized as the one and 
only “true religion.” Is that what the Ameri- 
can people want? 


America for Christ Offering 
Is Opportunity for Advance 


HE AMERICA FOR CHRIST OFFER- 

ING will be received in our churches on 
Sunday, March 1. The minimum goal is 
$350,000. This means for each church a goal 
of approximately 5 to 10 per cent of what it 
contributes annually to the Unified Budget. 
Each church will receive credit toward its 
Unified Budget goal in the amount of its con- 
tribution to this special offering. The money 
thus received will be divided among The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and The Board of Education and 
Publication. Reaching the Unified Budget 
goal of $6,800,000, authorized by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention at its annual meeting 
in Chicago in May, 1952, is dependent upon 
raising at least $350,000 in this special offer- 
ing, and this amount must be received if the 
authorized budgets of the three national agen- 
cies are to be reached. Their work will suffer 
to the extent that we fall below the minimum 
goal. It will be strengthened and enlarged to 
the extent that we exceed the goal. These 
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agencies render effective service in our home- 
mission fields in Alaska and Latin America; 
in evangelism, Christian friendliness, and 
Christian ministry to service men; in building 
new churches; in work among the American 
Indians; and in providing a ministry of Chris- 
tian teaching in the home, the church, and 
the community. The offering will assist also 
in the important work of our denominational 
schools and colleges and of our university 
pastors. In addition, more than assuring the 
continuance of the services of three of our na- 
tional agencies, the America for Christ Offer- 
ing will afford every American Baptist an op- 
portunity for personal advance in Christian 
living and witness. It means an opportunity 
to identify ourselves with our missionaries and 
workers on the fields as we share our sub- 
stance with them. Through our gifts they will 
bring the Christian witness to those for whom 
all of us alike are responsible. Reaching the 
minimum goal is entirely possible. Indeed, 
last year’s offering exceeded the amount re- 
quested this year. Let us surpass last year’s 
accomplishment! Let the record be advance, 
not retreat! 


Suggestions for Observing 
Baptist World Alliance Sunday 


ROM the officers of the Baptist World 

Alliance come these pertinent suggestions 
for Baptist World Alliance Sunday, February 
1: (1) “In times when many are being lured 
by lesser loyalties, and when many more are 
confused by the clash of contending claims, 
the day could be used to declare our un- 
divided loyalty to Christ, with a clearer per- 
ception of all the implications and applica- 
tions of that loyalty. We could also, with ad- 
vantage, dedicate ourselves anew to more con- 
sistent living and constant witness to Christ.” 
(2) “Many of our brethren in Christ are suf- 
fering persecution at the hands of civil or ec- 
clesiastical authorities. Uncounted numbers 
in Europe and Asia are beyond the reach of 
our messages of good will, because of restric- 
tions imposed by their governments. Some 
who are living in nominally Christian lands 
are the objects of racial discrimination. We 
can reach and help all by way of the throne 
of grace. When prayer avails, divine power 
is manifest. Thousands of Baptists in many 
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lands are still in extreme poverty through the 
ravages of war. In many cases their churches 
or chapels are heaps of rubble and dust. Our 
love can be shown in practical ways through 
the Baptist World Alliance relief effort.” (3) 
“The year 1953 marks the 160th anniversary 
of the landing of William Carcy in India to 
begin his missionary work. His ringing chal- 
lenge needs to be heard and responded to 
with more determination, intelligence, and 
consecration. “Expect great things from God. 
Attempt great things for God.’ How better 
could we celebrate the anniversary of that 
great Baptist missionary pioneer than by ven- 
turing great things for God in worldwide 
evangelism, starting in our own community 
and reaching out to the uttermost parts of 
the earth?” 


Bread, of Course, But 
Not by Bread Alone 


N TRAVELING in Asia today, a sensitive 
person cannot help being impressed by the 
evidences of hunger and want that one sees 
throughout the land. In Calcutta, with its 
teeming millions, its hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, where people by the thousands actu- 
ally live on the streets, there just is not food 
enough to go around. In South India, where 
famine stalks the land as it has done many 
times before, light has gone from the people’s 
face, and hope from their eyes. The problem 
of bread, it would seem, is India’s deepest con- 
cern. But, according to Minoo R. Masani, 
Indian industrialist and chairman of the 
United Nations’ sub-committee on discrimi- 
nation and minorities, such is not the whole 
truth. India—and the whole of southern Asia, 
for that matter—needs bread, of course, but 
Mr. Masani sees an even greater need—food 
for minds and souls. He is reported to have 
said recently that no amount of food and 
technical assistance from the United States 
will save Asia from communism unless this 
country offers also spiritual and intellectual 
leadership. “Empty minds and souls,” he said, 
“provide as good a breeding ground for com- 
munism as empty stomachs. What decides 
whether a people will adhere to democracy or 
succumb to communism is primarily whether 
or not they believe in another ideology supe- 
rior to communism, whether or not they will 
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have the will to resist, and whether or not 
they possess the leadership that will guide 
them to do so.” Declaring that no country in 
the world today is so well placed to lead the 
social revolution in Asia as the United States, 
Mr. Masani called upon this nation to share 
with the East its love of freedom, belief in the 
dignity of labor, the spirit of adventure, gen- 
erosity, and a “world-sized mind.” He was 
saying that as much as Asia needs bread in 
order to live, it needs something else even 


more. It needs liberation of mind and spirit. It 
needs education. It needs Christianity. It 
needs Christian missions. Who said that the 
days of missionary pioneering are over? The 
new areas of life that are opening to the mis- 
sionaries of this generation are just as chal- 
lenging as the new geographical frontiers that 
confronted the missionaries of a hundred 
years, fifty years, ago. Are we prepared to 
meet the challenge—the challenge that comes 
to this generation? 


Liberty and Justice for All 


Q* TINY Bedloe’s Island, in New York 
Harbor, stands the giant Statue of 
Liberty, symbol of the American ideal of 
freedom. Atop a pedestal that rises nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
water, Bartholdi’s Miss Liberty towers more 
than another hundred and fifty feet, so that no 
passerby will fail to take note of her com- 
manding presence. In her uplifted right hand 
she holds a torch, guiding through the gate- 
way to the New World oppressed and down- 
trodden peoples from many lands. In her left 
hand is a scroll, symbolizing the Declaration 
of Independence, and at her feet a broken 
shackle, signifying freedom from serfdom and 
slavery for all who come to this land. 


The colossal Statue of Liberty thus be- 
comes symbolic of a colossal idea or ideal, 
which American school children express every 
time they pledge allegiance to the Flag. Re- 
gardless of their national origin, of their color 
or race, these children say in unison: “I 
pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” Never fulfilled in 
the Old World, this idea, this ideal, this 
dream, is distinctively American. It declares 
that liberty is not alone for the rich or the 
powerful, not alone for people of a certain 
color or tongue or creed, but for everybody 
alike. It opens wide the door of opportunity 
for all. It recognizes them as free men in a 
free world. 
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Nor is that all. This ideal of liberty is em- 
bodied in our basic legal documents: the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It appears in the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution, 
which guarantee, among other things, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom of peaceful assembly, and 
freedom of petition. It appears also in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which made the 
Negro a citizen, and in the Fifteenth, which 
singled out for special emphasis his right to 
vote. In a word, these historic documents, 
which contain the fundamental law of the 
land, express without equivocation the Ameri- 
can ideal of liberty. They say in detail what 
the immortal Lincoln put into undying outline 
when he spoke eloquently of “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


But that ideal never has been fully realized, 
not even in America. Despite heroic efforts to 
turn it into actuality, it remains in large meas- 
ure only an ideal, still little more than a 
dream. We know what liberty is, we say that 
everybody is entitled to it, but at that point we 
arrive at what appears to be a dead-end 
street. Even in America, land of opportunity, 
home of Valley Forge and Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell, liberty and justice are 
not always for all. 

Consider, for example, the race problem 
in America today. Although the Fourteeenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were aimed at giv- 
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ing the Negro all the rights and privileges of 
citizenship that white Americans enjoy, still 
they did not make him a free man. They made 
him free theoretically, but not actually; free 
on paper, but not in practice; free as a Negro, 
but not as a person. No longer a slave in the 
sense that the white man owned him, the 
Negro became a slave in the sense that the 
white man dominated him, used him, and 
exploited him. 


One aspect of the Negro’s new, continuing 
slavery is his poverty. Most Negroes are poor, 
desperately poor, in the North as well as in 
the South. They own little property, and what 
they do own is comparatively worthless. If 
they are fortunate enough to own farms, the 
farms usually are small and unproductive. 
With no capital to tide them over when crops 
fail, and with crops none too bountiful under 
the most favorable conditions, Negroes, as a 
rule, live from hand to mouth, finding it al- 
ways a struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

As for white-collar opportunities, they are 
virtually out of the question. Negroes may 
teach school, but in many instances at much 
lower salaries than those of white teachers 
with the same qualifications. Too, Negroes 
may enter the ministry, but the pay is so small 
that they will have to seek other employment 
between Sundays. And the picture becomes 
darker still when we consider that the door to 
the better-paying professions, such as medi- 
cine and law, are almost closed to Negroes. In 
the trades and in industry generally, the situ- 
ation is not far different. A few Negroes suc- 
ceed in becoming skilled laborers, but most of 
them find it easier to serve as helpers to white 
men. 

Another aspect of the Negro’s new servi- 
tude is segregation. By well-established restric- 
tions and taboos, Negroes and whites are kept 
apart, a thick, high wall of prejudice and 
superiority and bigotry between them. In the 
North as well as in the South, Negroes live in 
their own part of town. They have their own 
playgrounds, schools, churches, hospitals, and 
stores. In the South they ride at the rear end 
of streetcars and buses, travel in Jim Crow 
railway coaches, use their own waiting room 
in railway and bus stations, and even drink at 
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water fountains plainly marked “Colored.” 
In the North they are not admitted to many 
hotels and eating places except under pres- 
sure of the law. Often they are barred from 
parks, swimming pools, playgrounds, and 
other places of amusement, usually by social 
pressure, but frequently by the necessity of 
having membership cards, which, of course, 
are not issued to Negroes. 

Still another aspect of the Negro’s new serf- 
dom lies in his political restrictions. Despite 
the provisions of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, Southern 
politicians long have used various and sundry 
devices to keep Negroes from voting, except 
when their votes have served the white man’s 
purposes. 

So the Negro is “kept in his place” by being 
treated as a Negro first and as an American 
or as a person second. And so we, the white 
people, largely negate the high ideals and 
standards that are symbolized in the Statue of 
Liberty and are written into the basic law of 
this republic. If we were completely honest, 
we should change the last phrases of the 
pledge of allegiance to the Flag to read: “... 
one nation, in two parts, one for Negroes and 
one for whites, with liberty and justice for 
whites only.” 

a 


Despite all this, however, it is only fair to 
say that the Negro’s lot today is much better 
than it was twenty-five, ten, or even five years 
ago. The movement for civil rights is having 
a salutary effect. The poll tax and other dis- 
criminatory restrictions on voting are being 
removed. No discrimination in institutions of 
higher learning supported by public funds is 
now the law of the land. Much yet remains to 
be done, of course, but in recent years notable 
advances have been made. Indeed, for the first 
time in the course of our national history, 
there is a ray of hope that Negroes may be- 
come first-class citizens in reality as well as 
in name. 

Dim though it is, we must keep that ray 
shining. It must become ever brighter and 
brighter, piercing the thick darkness of ignor- 
ance and bigotry and hate, illuminating the 
pathway to a new and greater America, 
where from coast to coast and border to bor- 
der there shall be, without limitation or reser- 
vation, liberty and justice—for all. 
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The Growing Edge of Social Concernj ¢ 


A call for denominational and racial cooperation in solving the ur- 
gent problems of Negro ministerial education in the United States 


By RONALD V. WELLS 





PLANT is dead when in due season it no 
longer produces a growing edge. Vitality 
is found in the new thrust which comes out 
of, but goes beyond, the older part of that 
plant. Similarly, the church, if it is the living 
church of Jesus Christ, produces in due season 
a growing edge in response to new and chal- 
lenging circumstances. Here, too, vitality is 
measured by the vigor of the new thrust which 
comes out of, but goes beyond, the old. Where 
there is no growing edge there is death! 
Mid-century America confronts the church 
with plenty of turmoil and crisis. What will be 
the growing edges to emerge in response to 
such challenge? What impulses of new life 
will affect the perennial church in a day when 
“new occasions teach new duties”? American 
Baptists are currently confronted with a prob- 
lem so complex and so challenging that it 
could well produce one new growing edge in 
the life of the convention. : 


CHANGING SocIAL PATTERNS 


This is the problem of the Negro Baptist 
ministry, arising out of the swiftly changing 
cultural and social patterns in the South, the 
West, and the North. Here turbulent changes 
create new problems which demand intelli- 
gent solution. To ignore or to bypass these 
problems would be to pass from life into 
death! By the grace of God, we are here pro- 
vided with the possibilities of growth. But be- 
fore program and action there must be plan- 
ning, and planning is the result of analysis or 
study. Hence a study was completed and re- 
leased (in 1952) under the title The Negro 
Baptist Ministry—a 145-page book by Dr. 
Ira D. Reid, of Haverford College. In this 
book are the basic facts, together with careful 
analysis and a well-thought-out program of 
action. 
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This article attempts to point up the 
crucial issues at the center of this study, the 
challenging recommendations for action, and 
what American Baptists ought to do about it. 
But first, there is a prior question: Why 
should American Baptists be interested in the 
Negro Baptist ministry? 


CONCERN FOR Necro Baptist MINISTRY 


Genuine Christian concern for the advance 
of the kingdom of God is one of the driving 
forces behind the study. If the church of God 
is to assume its rightful and central position 
in individual lives and in communities, then 
it must rise to meet the critical conflicts of an 
ever-changing world. To meet such pressing 
problems calls for intellectual honesty and 
objectivity, Christian courage, and that rare 
combination of faith and follow-through 
which has characterized every creative ad- 
vance in Christendom. The problem of re- 
cruiting and training a sufficient number of 
fine young Negro ministers—not only to con- 
serve, but to advance, Christ’s cause among 
the nearly 15 million Negroes in America— 
constitutes a major challenge for all Baptists, 
American Baptists in particular. 

The specific responsibility that American 
Baptists have in this major concern is rooted 
in the historical interest and action of our de- 
nomination in Negro education. Following the 
Civil War, representatives of our two Home 
Mission Societies, encouraged and financed 
by Northern philanthropists, founded such 
schools as Shaw University and Virginia 
Union University. Then came Morehouse, 
Storer, Benedict, Leland, and Bishop Colleges. 

What has founding of colleges to do with 
Negro Baptist ministry? Two things: first, 
they are potential reservoirs of recruitment; 
second, there have been developed in these 
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Dr. Ronald V. Wells, of the Board of Education and 
Publication, studies Negro Baptist ministry survey 
with committee of the American Baptist Convention 


colleges a number of schools of religion, or 
departments of theology, varying in degree of 
scholastic competence and financial vigor. 
The very existence of such schools calls for a 
revaluation of current training and adminis- 
tration. 

Another, and perhaps the most striking, 
reason why American Baptists should be inter- 
ested in this problem, stands out in bold relief 
when one looks at population trends. General 
education of Negroes and specific theological 
education are no longer distinctively Southern 
problems. Consider the facts. Whereas ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all Negroes lived 
in the South in 1910, the number had declined 
to 77 per cent by 1940. Negroes were moving 
North and West. Hence, problems relating to 
the Negro ministry, instead of being interest- 
ing phenomena of a distant section of our na- 
tion, became realities in our front yard. 
Increasingly, then, this particular phase of 
theological education becomes a part of the 
total task of American Baptists in the field of 
ministerial education. 


CALL FOR COOPERATION 


Behind this study stands the Joint Survey 
Commission which represents three Baptist 
groups—the American Baptist Convention, 
the National Baptist Convention, Inc., and 
the Southern Baptist Convention. ‘Thanks to 
the insight of the men on this commission, we 
have this study, which itself constitutes the 
first venture in dealing with this changing 
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pattern. ‘Their very coming together to attack 
the problem points toward new thought, 
better methods, and the development of 
more effective practices with reference to the 
education of Negroes for the ministry. 

For those who take a dim view concerning 
the practical value of studies or surveys, there 
is cause for real rejoicing in the strong recom- 
mendation that a permanent Inter-Conven- 
tion Baptist Education Commission be estab- 
lished to carry out the proposed program. 
Here is the clear call to effective cooperation 
in solving, not only the immediate problems 
in the area of Negro ministerial training, but 
the broader problems of Negro education in 
general. No half-hearted interest, no part- 
time participation, no one-sided enthusiam 
will get the job done. Only full participation 
by all concerned will enable us to throw. into 
the breach competent personnel to carry out 
the sustained long-range program such as the 
commission proposes. Of course, American 
Baptists cannot do this work alone, but at 
least we should be ready and willing to carry 
our share of responsible leadership during 
the next decade. 


REDEFINING THE NEGRO MINISTER’S TASK 


If this study does nothing else, it deals ob- 
jectively with the current problems of the 
ministry. For example, Reid quotes from 
another competent study by Felton, for the 
Home Missions Council. Among 454 pastors, 
only 3.9 per cent had received full college 
and seminary training, while the overwhelm- 
ing percentage had no educational training at 
all. Again, 50 per cent of these ministers were 
over fifty years of age. Furthermore, Reid 
points to the poor educational background of 
students matriculating in Negro Baptist sem- 
inaries. 

Part of the task of the proposed Inter-Con- 
vention Baptist Education Commission would 
be that of assisting faculties, administrators, 
and students in discovering the effective role 
of today’s Negro minister, and then actually 
producing such ministers. It is a high and 
worthy objective. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Baptists, be they Northern or Southern, 
Negro or white, pay a price for their tenacious 
practices of independence and autonomy. In 
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Graduates of Morehouse and Virginia Union receive 
counsel from Herbert J. Gezork, seminary president 





Ministerial students depend on college libraries 
for much of preparation for Christian leadership 





In colleges for Negroes, students preparing for the 
ministry get personal help from faculty members 
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this case, for example, such independence 
makes cooperative planning a complicated, if 
not thorny, procedure. Yet here is one of the 
real tests of our time. Can we maintain inde- 
pendence and still cooperate in the wisest so- 
lution of a complex probiem such as this one? 

Here, too, in the realm of administration. 
is an honest evaluation of the present situ- 
ation. Foremost among the problems confront- 
ing the administration is that of maintaining 
a creditable program of instruction for a 
limited number of students of limited ability 
and background. This in turn relates directly 
to the adequate recruitment of competent 
students and the maintenance of accepted 
standards of accreditation. Field work is an 
important learning-on-the-job phase of any 
worthy theological education; yet inadequate 
financial support drastically curtails the field 
work program for young Negro theologs. In 
the Northern seminaries the field work pro- 
gram is hampered, not so much by finances, as 
by the difficulty of placing Negro students to 
do field work. 

Added to the mounting list of administrative 
headaches are such matters as poor libraries 
and the perennial problem of finances. Actu- 
ally, finances are the key to the upgrading of 
faculty and the recruitment of students. It is 
the key also to well-stocked library shelves. 
Many of the requirements for accreditation 
root back to the financial structure of the 
college. Minimum faculty salaries and mini- 
mum number of faculty with graduate degrees 
are issues which cannot be met without in- 
creased financial support. 

The financial plight of these schools is pre- 
cisely that of white seminaries and liberal arts 
church-related schools, all of which are feel- 
ing the present pressure of increased inflation 
and decreased enrollments. The Negro situa- 
tion, however, is further complicated by the 
lower economic status of Negro students. In 
consequence, fees for tuition, board and room, 
though high for students, are too low for the 
healthy functioning of the school. 


A ProGRAM OF ACTION 


Action is already underway! Proposal num- 
ber one called for a widespread publicizing 
of the concerns, findings, and recommenda- 
tions of this study. ‘This initial American Bap- 
tist broadside, for purposes of general infor- 
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mation, is to be followed this month (Febru- 
ary, 1953) by a full consideration of the study 
by the present Inter-Convention Commission 
and the presidents of the Negro schools con- 
nected with the American Baptist Convention. 

Specific proposals to deal with the serious 
weakness in recruitment are as follows: (1) 
a minimum yearly goal of 250 new students 
to begin studying for the ministry; (2) under- 
writing this recruiting effort with a minimum 
of 100 full scholarships annually; and (3) 
securing fuller use of white seminaries, North 
and South, for training Negro ministers. 

Simultaneously with improved caliber in 
student recruiting must come a realistic, 
thoroughgoing improvement of the schools 
themselves. Proposals for such development 
include: 

1. Re-examination of all existing Negro 
seminaries and schools of theology with a view 
to strengthening the best and discontinuing 
those where the struggle to bring them up to 
top quality would be a needless expenditure 
of money. 

2. Basic re-examination and redefinition by 
the Negro state conventions of their educa- 
tional policies. 

3. Long-range public relations plans to se- 
cure greater financial support from the Negro 
conventions and to invite continuing support 
from the white conventions. 

4. Thoughtful planning for improvement 
of theological faculties. 

5. Attacking the problem of more ade- 
quately trained candidates for the school, by 
assisting the Baptist church-related schools in 
establishing better liberal arts courses. 

6. Assisting in the development of a more 
well-rounded seminary curriculum. 

7. Strategic inauguration of in-service 
training programs after the pattern of the 
Howard University plan. 

Clear and honest thinking in such urgent 
and critical areas calls for enthusiastic and 
sound backing by all three cooperating con- 
ventions, beginning with the creation of a 
permanent Inter-Convention Baptist Educa- 
tion Commission. 

What part should American Baptists have 
in this exciting adventure out on the growing 
edge of Christendom? Or will there be a 
growing edge? The answer depends upon 
your reaction to this story. 
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Seminaries of American Baptist Convention provide 
excellent training for Negro ministerial students 





Negro students studying for the ministry hold their 
own in classes of our American Baptist seminaries 





Benedict College is one of the pioneers in making 
in-service training available to Negro ministers 
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German Churches in the Valley of Decision 


In a world of tension, and facing almost insuperable difficulties, Ger- 
man Christians have an important role in the shaping of a new nation 


By EDWIN A. BELL 


Photographs by the Autho) 





AN ARTICLE in the January issue of Mis- 
SIONS dealt with the perilous position of 
Germany in the titanic East-West struggle, 
and suggested some of the choices before the 
West German state, the German people, and 
especially German youth, which may very 
well be decisive for the future. The German 
churches are very much a part of this picture, 
and their role is of great importance in the 
shaping of the new Germany. Yet the 
churches are likewise in the valley of decision. 
They, too, live and work in a world of tension. 

The churches face difficulty with respect to 
their message. As one Baptist pastor says: 
“After the war the defeat of Germany was 
the dark background of our preaching. The 
gospel could reveal guilt in general and guilt 
of the individual, but the gospel could also 
point to the true meaning of life in contrast 
with the folly of war. Now, however, rearma- 
ment and a new and greater chaos—the 
struggle between the East and West—stand in 
the background of our preaching. The ques- 
tion now is, What message do we have for the 
new soldiers in the European Army? How do 
we justify rearmament and the use of arms 
in our preaching when our brethren stand on 
the other side? We shall soon find out how 
difficult our way is. We shall hear rather soon 
that Germany is no longer the country of 
revivals, but we are again preparing for war.” 


OBLIGATION TO THE STATE 


One of the most encouraging signs in Ger- 
many today is the churches’ growing recogni- 
tion of their responsibility for the moral char- 
acter of the state and the nature of the society 
in which they find themselves. At a recent 
meeting of the Luthern World Federation in 
Hannover, one of the European bishops dealt 
with this question in a forthright manner, 
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“Where,” he asked, “do Lutherans draw the 
line between proper obedience to those in 
authority and reprehensible, unbiblical, slav- 
ish submission to a brutal and tryannical gov- 
ernment?” 

He recalled the Lutheran pronouncement 
of 1871, which said that even a tyrant must 
be regarded as the government once he has 
come into possession of power ; and the exposi- 
tion of Romans 13 in the Lutheran Catechism 
of 1891, which ran like this: “Is it true then 
that cruel and despotic rulers, revolutionists 
and wild conquerors come from God? The 
answer is yes indeed. Like sickness, hailstones, 
war and conflagrations, so also Godless rulers 
come from God.” The bishop concluded by 
saying, “It is high time such views should be 
plainly labeled as heretical.” 

This is one of the most encouraging signs 
that the churches in postwar Germany are in 
process of finding themselves—and that they 
may very well be of tremendous importance 
in shaping the soul of the new Germany now 
in process of coming to birth. 

Where do those of our own household of 
faith—the Baptists of Germany—stand in re- 
lation to the contemporary situation in that 
land? Happily, the answer to this question can 
be stated in terms that are very encouraging. 


ENCOURAGING WorK AMONG YOUTH 


For one thing, there is a_ considerable 
amount of able leadership in the Baptist youth 
work in Germany. The insights of these lead- 
ers into the character of the milieu in which 
German youth find themselves, with its dan- 
gers and opportunities, is broad and deep, and 
the strategy of the German Baptist youth 
work is shaped accordingly. Very effective 
work is done in numerous youth camps during 
the summer months. The program just now 
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is being formulated largely with the younger 
adolescents—the predominant youth group— 
in mind. New, and by German standards 
somewhat unorthodox, methods of evangelism 
are employed among German youth, with re- 
sults that are startling. This work is done, not 
by the preachers, professional evangelists, or 
paid youth workers, but by volunteer teams, 
caller Rufers, or “Callers,” carefully trained 
for their task. Upon invitation of the pastor 
and local young peoples’ groups, they visit 
churches and conduct a week or more of spe- 
cial efforts, composed largely of personal visi- 
tation and discussion with individual young 
people of their personal problems and the 
meaning of Germany’s tragedy, which bears 
so heavily on the youth of today. Young people 
of the streets they introduce to a wholesome 
Christian fellowship of people of their own 
age. In short they bear a positive Christian 
testimony in a time of great spiritual need. 

A feature of the Baptist youth work of par- 
ticular significance is the work with students 
in German universities and in professional and 
technological schools. This is something brand 
new in German Baptist circles. In West Berlin 
are more than two hundred university stu- 
dents, half of whom are members of Baptist 
churches, and the others friends and in- 
terested inquirers. The groups in the twenty 
or more universities and professional schools 
in West Germany are not large, but together 
number 150 or more. They are kept in con- 
tact with the churches by means of constant 
correspondence, a monthly mimeographed 
paper, and regularly scheduled Freizeit camps 
during spring and summer vacation periods. 
These camps are always largely attended. 
Non-Baptist students who are interested come 
along to find out what it is all about. 

It can also fairly be said that German Bap- 
tists are acutely aware of the imperative need 
for preaching the gospel to the man in the 
street. The validity of President Latourette’s 
reference at the Chicago convention to the 
nearness of Baptists to the masses of men, is 
appreciated in Germany. Indeed, the neces- 
sity for evaluating our preaching of the gospel 
in terms of the effectiveness of its appeal for 
the common man influences greatly the evan- 
gelistic strategy of German Baptists. Again the 
results of the intensive and thoroughgoing 
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evangelistic work done through the numerous 
tent meetings in the cities during the summer 
months is indeed encouraging. This is like- 
wise a work in which large numbers of volun- 
teer workers participate. Here is a Baptist 
contribution of outstanding value to the gen- 
eral religious situation in Germany today. 


CHURCH-BUILDING PROGRAM 


Perhaps the most striking activity of Ger- 
man Baptists in the last three years has been 
the program of the reconstruction of destroyed 
church buildings, and the construction of new 
chapels for the numerous refugee groups 
which have appeared in West Germany since 
1945. 

It is no exaggeration to say that scarcely 
a city of any consequence in Germany escaped 
terrific aerial pounding and widespread de- 
struction during the war years. Most of the 
buildings owned by the Baptist congregations 
in the major cities were either totally de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. This fact, plus the 
influx of the thousands of expellees and refu- 
gees from East Germany, and the effective 
evangelistic work of the past few years, has 
produced serious building problems for virtu- 
ally every Baptist congregation in Germany. 

Until congregations in the cities of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Genselkirchen, Dusseldorf, 
Hannover, Munich, Berlin, and other places 
can secure places of their own in which to 
worship, teach, evangelize, and do their work, 
the program of the German Baptist Union 
(or Bund, as it is called), cannot, of course, be 
self-sustaining. While enough construction 
work remains to be done to constitute a grave 
problem for German Baptists, remarkable 
progress has been made. It is a source of real 
satisfaction to see the new chapels, built in 
almost every case for utility rather than archi- 
tectural novelty, rise on the ruins of the old, 
or in new locations dictated by the changing 
conditions. 


CHAPELS FOR REFUGEES 


The refugee problem has been, and is, 
acute. From a Baptist standpoint it has meant 
that more than ten thousand members of Bap- 
tist congregations in East Prussia and the 
other areas of East Germany now incorpor- 
ated into Poland, as well as the Volksdeutsche 
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groups in the Danubian basin, fled or were 
expelled from their homes and settled in West 
Germany. Those not still in camps in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Braunchweig, or elsewhere, or 
in the air-raid bunkers of the larger cities have 
settled in various parts of Germany, many of 
them in Bavaria and Wurttemburg-Baden to 
the southwest. 

There are now seventy-five or more Bap- 
tist congregations in places where Baptists 
were unknown before the war, and these need 
chapels and places to worship. Twenty-four of 
them have their own chapels constructed in 
large measure by the volunteer labor of their 
members—women as well as men and young 
people doing hard manual labor, cleaning 
bricks from the ruins of buildings, mixing 
mortar and cement, giving sacrificially from 
their slender resources, sometimes even sacri- 
ficing such jewelry as they have, including 
wedding rings, for the completion of the new 
structure. 


POSITION OF PROTESTANTISM 


Protestantism is in a unique position in 
Germany today by virtue of the fact that more 
than 80 per cent of the East Germans are 
Protestants. Berlin, Brandenburg, Saxony, 
and Thuringia, all in East Germany, are 


largely Protestant. Roman Catholics, how- 


ey 


ever, hold the balance of power in the West. 
Bavaria, Wurttemburg-Baden, and the Rhine. 
land are Roman Catholic strongholds. The 
location of so many of the Baptist refugee 
groups in Bavaria and Wurttemburg-Baden, 
and the building of new chapels and church 
buildings in these areas, together have _par- 
ticular significance to this situation. ‘his pro- 
gram anchors these refugee people, integrates 
them more surely into their new surroundings, 
completes their moral and spiritual adjust- 
ment to the changed circumstances of their 
lives, conserves the Baptist strength in Ger- 
many, and commands the attention of the 
people in the towns where they locate. Almost 
always the services of dedication for a new 
chapel are attended by representatives of the 
state and city government, virtually all of 
whom are either Catholic or Lutheran. They 
speak appreciatively of the impression these 
Baptist refugees are making and their contri- 
bution to the communities in which they have 
found settlement and home. All this is net 
gain. 

German Baptists share significantly in the 
work for the new refugees who cross over from 
the East to the West in great numbers every 
day. Baptist deaconess nurses are at work 
along with nurses and deaconesses from the 
state church in the reception centers where 


Left: Part of crowd gathered for dedication of refugee chapel at Bad Schwartau. Right: Laying 
cornerstone for refugee chapel at Bad Oldesloe—and bringing new hope to people struggling with despair 
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these people gather as they come into the 
Western sector. The necessities of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine, as well as encouragement 
and counsel and assistance in finding perma- 
nent location, homes, and work, are adminis- 
tered by these Baptist representatives to the 
unfortunate people who flee in search of that 
great measure of that liberty without which 
most of us could not live. These people are in 
desperate need of help. 

Not much can be said about the work of 
Baptists in East Germany, but pastors with 
whom some contact is possible from time to 
time report that, despite the pressures, there 
has never been a time when the degree of in- 
terest manifested by people in their church 
life was as great as it is in East Germany at 
the present time. 


CONTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN BAPTISTS 


With the sense of high adventure and the 
enjoyment of a great privilege, we American 
Baptists try to walk the Jericho Roads of Ger- 
many today. And through the valley of de- 
cision we go with our German Baptist breth- 
ren, to help them do for themselves and their 
people what they could not do alone. We ex- 
tend financial help to the theological seminary 
in Hamburg to take care of members of the 


faculty, to support students from East Ger- 
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many now in the seminary, and to help in 
the administrative work of the youth depart- 
ment. We have a part in evangelistic work 
among the youth; we supply scholarship aid 
for thirty or forty students who are refugees 
from East Germany; we help in the mainte- 
nance of youth hostels for homeless and 
wandering young men, especially adolescent 
boys; we pay the salaries of three deaconess 
nurses for their very important work with the 
refugees. 

Perhaps our greatest service has been in the 
program of chapel reconstruction. We have 
had a significant share in the reconstruction 
of eleven church buildings for the older, estab- 
lished congregations, and the construction of 
twenty chapels for the refugee and the pub- 
lishing house. Three of the churches we have 
aided are in Berlin. We think the returns on 
dollars spent in these enterprises will bring 
Christian dividends that equal investments in 
Christian service made anywhere else and at 
any other period of time. 

German Baptists are making their contribu- 
tion in a vital way to the character of the 
future German nation. The experience of 
working with them is deeply satisfying, richly 
rewarding, abundantly worth while. They are 
helping to build a new Germany. 


Left: Typical of many new chapels being built in West Germany is this one at Mendin, near Hannover, 
almost completed. Right: Emigrants gather for worship on eve of their departure for the Western World 
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A Great Year in Latin America 


Despite curtailment of funds, hard work and unfailing devotion 
to the missionary task made the year noteworthy, memorable 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


Photographs by the Autho: 





HAT HAPPENS on a mission field 

when some of the money that mission- 
aries have been receiving from American Bap- 
tist Convention churches is taken away from 
them? We know the answer, because in the 
fall of 1951 Secretary Wilbur Larson went to 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Cuba, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador, and Mexico and told the missionaries 
in each place that for the next year they 
would have a smaller budget. He was com- 
pelled to decrease the funds because American 
Baptist churches gave less money to the Home 
Mission Societies than they had given in pre- 
vious years. It was not pleasant for Mr. Lar- 
son to bear that kind of news from American 
Baptists, but facts were facts. So the mission- 
aries and the mission churches faced the facts 


and prepared to tighten their belts for a 
hungry year. 

That year has ended, and now we can see 
what happened because of the cut. Both bad 
and good results are apparent. First, let us 
consider the bad; for these are our missions, 
and we must share their trials with them. 


UNFULFILLED Hopes 


In Haiti, Missionary Stanford Kelley had to 
tell his people that their seminary work must 
be limited, that the building of a high school 
must be postponed, and that the medical 
work they wanted might be delayed. In Haiti, 
many prospective pastors and young people 
do not have enough money to pay for their 
training. Yet the churches are begging for 
pastors, and those who are trained must carry 
the responsibilities of leading two or three 
large congregations. So, to limit the seminary 
meant to fail to meet the need for evangelists 
and pastors in many communities. 

Haitian Baptists had hoped for a Baptist 
high school where young people from Baptist 
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homes could get a good education and would 
not at the same time be required to learn th« 
Roman Catholic catechism before being per- 
mitted to graduate, as is the case in the public 
schools. Moreover, a good Christian high 
school would give basic training to young men 
who might later enter the seminary to train 
for the ministry. That school, however, must 
wait. 

Many Haitians have one or more of three 
forms of sickness: yaws, intestinal parasites, 
and malaria. Mrs. Harold K. Heneise, mis- 
sionary wife at Limbe, started a small clinic 
in a country district to combat these ailments. 
It was hoped that a trained nurse could go to 
Haiti as a missionary to extend this type of 
work. Haitian Baptists, especially in rural 
areas, have been yearning for the day when 
someone could come to rid them and their 
children of the diseases that are so prevalent. 
Funds sufficient to provide a nurse were found 
after some delay, and as an act of faith the 
missionary nurse began her work of healing. 


Missionary Thomas F. F. Dixon talks with Christian 
family of the First Baptist Chruch, San Salvador 
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News or Bupcet Cut 

This news of a budget cut came to Puerto 
Rican Baptists at a time when a new housing 
boom was creating many new communities 
without churches. Puerto Rican Baptists, like 
Baptists in our other mission fields, are zealous 
evangelists. ‘They want to evangelize the 
people in the new communities, and establish 
Sunday schools and churches for them. With 
reduced funds, however, this kind of work 
must be limited. 

Drought was already shrinking the re- 
sources in El Salvador when the budget cut 
came. Coffee is the one big crop of El Salva- 
dor. Many Baptists make their living from 
coffee, mostly as laborers, but occasionally 
as growers. Two sisters in Santa Ana give 
large support to the First Baptist Church and 
do welfare work with money received from a 
small coffee finca. The year the budget cut 
came, the coffee crop was down 30 per cent. 
Meanwhile, prices went up, so that eggs and 
chickens cost more in El Salvador than in the 
United States. 

Thomas F. F. Dixon said that further cuts 
would mean that several pastors would have 
to be dismissed and work closed. He declared: 
“We must somehow raise $2,400. You cannot 
imagine what that amount of money means 
to the Baptists of El Salvador.” 

Disappointments like these have come to 
each of our Latin American mission fields. 
Missionaries and their people, however, are 
accustomed to trials, and they have continued 


For excellent music, the senior choir of the First 
Baptist Church, Managua, Nicaragua, is hard to beat 
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work on their reduced budgets. Despite the 
reductions in funds, they have had a great 
year in Latin America. 


VALIANT MISSIONARY WoRK 


Part of the greatness of the year lies in the 
valiant way in which the missionaries and the 
nationals, working together, met their finan- 
cial problems. When American Baptists sent 
them smaller funds, they worked harder and 
gave more money. With prayer and faith, 
they made what little they had do a maximum 
amount of good. 

Part of the need in Haiti was met when the 
Czechoslovak Baptist Convention, with 
churches in the United States and Canada, 
joined with the Home Mission Society to take 
over the support of four Haitian pastors.- As 
for the high school, the Haitians reached a 
new decision: “For years we have been wait- 
ing for the Mission Society to undertake the 
heavy financial burden involved,” said Stan- 
ford Kelley, “but now we are looking more to 
the potential capacities of our own Baptist 
community, with its tens of thousands of 
members.” 


INCREASE IN FuNDS 


In El Salvador, Baptists actually raised 
additional money, so that no pastor was dis- 
missed and no work closed. On the other 
fields also greater gifts were asked from the 
converts, and they responded. Decreased 
funds from the United States compelled the 
Baptists of the mission churches to give with a 
degree of self-sacrifice that is hardly known 
to churches in our country. 

Puerto Rican Baptists celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Puerto Rican Baptist 
Convention in 1952. They looked back and 
saw that in 1902, twelve Baptist churches had 
met to form the convention, and at that time 
an address had been given on “How can we 
accomplish the complete local support of our 
churches?” Fifty years later the goal has not 
yet been realized, any more than it has been 
realized in the state conventions in the United 
States, where many churches require mission 
support also. Nevertheless, in the past seven 
years a total of $630,000 has been given by 
the churches. Giving is now at the rate of 
$17.62 per capita. This compares with an 
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average contribution of $37.67 by each Amer- 
ican Baptist to the work of his home church 
and to missions. ‘The woman’s societies of the 
churches are supporting three young mis- 
sionaries. 

Yet Puerto Ricans are not content with the 
gains made in fifty years. They are looking 
forward to increased contributions, and they 
are asking the stronger churches to give to- 
ward support of the weaker churches. 

SURE 

Baptists of Puerto Rico joined with other 
Protestants to take their part in a decisive 
moment in the life of their country. Puerto 
Rico adopted her own constitution during the 
year. When it was being written, the Protes- 
tants were vigilant to see that it guaranteed 
religious liberty and the separation of church 
and state. The fact that the constitution as 
approved by the people of Puerto Rico had 
such guarantees written into it, is a tribute to 
the success of missions in that land during the 
past fifty years. 

Cuban Baptists, like the others, did not stop 
long to bemoan the loss of funds, even though 
it meant that their work must be curtailed. 
They went ahead and won 1,867 new converts 
not a bad record for 121 churches, whose 
total membership at the end of the year num- 
bered 6,279. They increased the number of 
their Sunday schools to 265, with 15,000 en- 
rolled in them. They put $105,000 into the 
treasuries of their churches, and sent $7,000 
of that to the home-mission work of the Cu- 
ban Baptist Convention. They continued to 
push toward a goal of a day school in each 
of their 121 churches. 


BuILpDING IN NICARAGUA 


In Nicaragua, the year the budget was cut 
the mission had its chief advances on the basis 
of special funds supplied from sources other 
than the American Baptist Unified Budget. 
The hospital at Managua began construction 
of a new building. The First Baptist Church 
of Managua was able to start a new building, 
with funds gathered over a long period of 
years and increased by offerings averaging 
over a thousand cordobas a week. The school 
at Managua erected a new high-school build- 
ing to relieve crowding conditions resulting 
from an enrollment over eight hundred. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 
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It was the year of the cut that saw the ap- 
pointment by the Home Mission Society of 
Dr. Donato Ramirez, of Mexico City, as the 
general missionary in charge of the work in 
Mexico. At the same time the theological 
seminary in Mexico City, to which Missionary 
Orlando Tibbets now gives full time, reached 
a capacity enrollment of seventeen students, 
The need for pastors, however, became so 
great that some of the students dropped out 
of school for a year to care for pastorless 
churches. They planned to return the follow- 
ing year, when other students would take their 
places in the churches. 












GAINS AND Losses Too 


The person who lacks understanding could 
look over the record and say, “It was a good 
thing for us to withdraw some of the funds 
from the mission churches: it taught them 
to give more and work harder.” One who 
understands the mission fields, however, 
knows the great contributions that members 
of mission churches are making already, both 
of time and of labor, and realizes that they 
would give more if they had more to give. 

At the same time, the devotion to the mis- 
sionary task we see on the mission fields con- 
vinces us that the faith of people comes from 
God, not from us who send missionaries to 
them. Consider, for example, the church at 
Derac, on a large sisal plantation in Haiti. 
The members had started a new chapel. After 
getting the walls to a height of four feet, they 
ran out of funds, with little prospect of being 
able to continue. They asked for a loan to 
finish the walls, but the missionary did not 
recommend the loan. Nevertheless, three 
months later the missionary returned to find 
the walls finished and paid for! The lay 
preacher in charge of the chapel had attended 
a summer Bible conference at the seminary 
and had learned New Testament teachings 
about tithing and stewardship. He had spoken 
to the people about tithing, and almost every- 
one in the church had become a tither. 

It was a great year in Latin American mis- 
sions, but not because they received great 
sums from us. Their funds were curtailed; 
they received less. It was a great year because 
the missionaries and the people whom they 
serve found their help in God. 
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New Frontiers of Brotherhood 


In modern Israel is a bold, new experiment 
in democratic living that deserves to succeed 


By DONALD B. CLOWARD 





HILDREN crowded around us eager to 
have their pictures taken. Bright and 
happy were their faces as with bubbling 
laughter they vied with one another for posi- 
tion before the magic lens. These were the 
children of Israel. These were the new im- 
migrants from many lands and differing cul- 
tures who had come at long last to the little 
country where the welcome mat had been 
rolled out for their weary feet. They were a 
part of a host of travelers who had lately fled 
embittered lands across the vast continents 
stretching east and west. 

Our group, on a study tour of the Near 
East, had only the day before flown in from 
Cypress for a ten-day tour of Israel. This was 
the first of many reception centers for new 
immigrants which we saw dotting the coun- 
tryside during the tour. 


A BoLtp, NEw EXPERIMENT 


These centers are the melting pots of a 
bold, new experiment in brotherhood. Here 
all cultures meet; here many languages are 
spoken. For these immigrants have come from 
the east and the west, from the north and the 
south. Iranians mingle with Egyptians, North 
Africans with Central Europeans, Lebanese 
with Yemenites, Syrians with Indians. They 
differ as their nations differ and yet they are 
all alike in one respect. Fair-haired or dark- 
skinned, they are all Jews. ‘They are the up- 
rooted and the oppressed who came hoping 
to plant their roots deep and permanently in 
the rugged hills of Galilee or the desert sands 
of Judea. 

Somehow I did not think of these Jewish 
children as being different from other chil- 
dren; for children are children the world over. 
Looking back at the end of ten brief days, I 
am impressed with the fact that I soon forgot 
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that I was surrounded by a nation of Jews. 
The Israelis are just people, with all the vir- 
tues and faults of any other people. Per- 
haps this fact itself was the most important 
insight of my visit; I found myself moving 
irresistibly to a deeper understanding of 
brotherhood. 

Israel’s immigration story is reminiscent of 
the earlier flood of immigrants which swept 
across American shores during the middle of 
the nineteenth century. There are differences, 
of course. For one thing, whereas only 700,000 
have streamed into Israel, many millions came 
to our shores. Also, our open-door policy 
stretched across many years, but these 700,- 
000 have flooded Israel since May, 1948, 
when Israel became a sovereign state. Still 
another difference is more remarkable per- 
haps than the other two. American policy, 
on the one hand, even during its most open- 
door period, required reasonable guarantees 
of health and ability to support oneself. Israel, 
on the other hand, opened its doors to all Jews 
anywhere in the world. The only visa required 
was the need to escape oppression in other 
lands. So they came—the sick and the lame, 
the blind and the aged, as well as the young 
and the strong. All these are the pioneers of 
a strange, new brotherhood. The Israeli Gov- 
ernment not only welcomed them, but pro- 
vided free passage for all who could not other- 
wise come. This fact is perhaps without paral- 
lel in all political hisetory. 


PLIGHT OF ARAB REFUGEES 

There is, to be sure, a darker side to this 
picture which must be mentioned in any 
story of the modern miracle which is Israel. 
For these 700,000 homeless immigrants moved 
in to replace a like number of uprooted Arabs 
who had for various reasons fled or been 
driven from their homes during the war of 
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1947-1948. ‘These victims of the dislocations 
of war are now homeless wanderers in Arab 
lands. Many long for a return to homes no 
longer theirs and to the familiar hillsides they 
had learned to love. Now, to say that they 
cannot return to Israel is not to solve the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees. Terrible injustices 
have been done to them, both by their own 
leaders in Arab lands, who called them out 
on the promise of an early return once the 
Jews had been driven into the sea, and by 
Jewish terrorists, who caused thousands to 
flee the borders in fear of their lives. 

This is the other side of brotherhood, the 
darker side, whose solution awaits the com- 
bined efforts of the United Nations, the Arab 
leaders, and the Government of Israel. Peace 
cannot come to the Near East so long as the 
very acute Arab refugee problem remains un- 
solved. 

But not all Arabs fled Israel during the dis- 
orders. About 170,000 of them remained be- 
hind and accomodated themselves to the new 
regime, having taken no sides in the war. 
Their homes, fields, and flocks have not been 
taken or destroyed, and they go their tradi- 
tional way unmolested. The Israeli Govern- 
ment is encouraging them to try newer meth- 
ods of farming, has provided schools and 
health services for their villages, and allows 
them complete freedom of worship, though 
movement is somewhat restricted. There are 
many Arab villages scattered all over Israel. 
Even Nazareth, high up in the Galilean hills, 





is still an all-Arab town, except for some 
Israeli military forces stationed there for se- 
curity reasons. For Nazareth is is only a short 
distance from the Syrian border. About two- 
thirds of its citizens are Arab Christians, and 
the other third are Moslems. If the Israeli 
Government can succeed in integrating this 
less than one-tenth of its total population into 
the nation’s family, it will have taken a further 
step toward an even larger brotherhood*Such 
an achievement should go far toward healing 
the wounds caused by the civil war. 


DreMocRACY ON MANY FRONTS 


Democracy is at work on many fronts in 
Israel today. In contrast with the slower prog- 
ress in Arab lands which are still dominated 
by an old feudalism, Israel is moving ahead 
with the vigor of a young nation that has seen 
visions and dreamed dreams. Moreover, she 
seems determined to make those visions and 
dreams come true. Everywhere one sees 
people hard at work. Towns and cities are 
springing up all over the tiny countryside. 
Here and there the desert is beginning to blos- 
som like a rose. 

Among the fascinating experiments in this 
new brotherhood are the collective farms, the 
kibbutzim, that are springing up everywhere. 
About three hundred of these are now flour- 
ishing. Begun long ago under the British man- 
date, these collectives now form the central 
core of the new agriculture. Some are still 
small, with less than forty families, while 





Left: These children of Israel, like children of any other land, enjoy having their picture taken. Right: 
Donald B. Cloward (wearing cap) and other Americans talk with leaders of the kibbutz at Kfar Geladi 
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others have grown to more than a thousand 
members. 

Life in the kibbutz is different from life out- 
side. Communal living is the pattern. Parents, 
if able, both work. Children live apart in 
children’s houses, where nurses and house- 
mothers look after their every need, except at 
the end of the day, when for a little time 
parents and children may be together. No 
one owns anything except a few personal 
possessions. No one receives pay as such, 
though everyone is supplied with sufficient 
funds for little extras. In the larger kibbutzim 
small industries have sprung up to supplement 
the agricultural efforts, thus using the skills 
of all kinds of immigrants and making life 
largely self-sufficient. 


Many UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Of course, life is not all rosy in a kibbutz. 
Though there is basic security, and even 
though there are large areas of freedom, 
there are also self-imposed and group-en- 
forced disciplines to be endured. Not all Jews 
find lasting peace in the collective. Some leave 
after a few short months, and others come to 
take their places. But life goes on and prob- 
lems are met in group planning. As early as 
1921, some of the pioneers, rebelling against 
certain disciplines, broke away from the 
kibbutz to form the first co-operative small- 
holders’ settlement, known as moshav ovdim, 
in Emek Jezreel. 

This is a remarkable compromise between 
life in the kibbutz and regular farm living. 
Each family is given the same amount of land 
as his neighbor, and this land is held by the 
Jewish National Fund in the name of the Jew- 
ish people. Each family builds its own home, 
according to its needs, but no one is permitted 
to hire labor. 

But not all the new immigrants live on the 
soil. Labor is very well organized also. Under 
the name of Histadrut (General Federation 
of Jewish Workers), labor has been playing 
a dominant part in Israel’s struggle for a 
place in the sun. Ninety per cent of the 
workers, including agriculturalists, are said to 
be affiliated with the Histadrut. Under its 
management and control, great housing de- 
velopments are springing up at the edges of 
many of the cities. 
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The central Government reflects the variety 
of thought in Israel today. Labor and agri- 
culture are counterbalanced in the Knesset 
(Parliament) by the free enterprisers. Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion comes from the Mapai, 
the Zionist Socialist-Labor Party, and the late 
President Chaim Weizmann represented the 
Central Zionists, a liberal party favoring free 
enterprise and stressing the advantage of indi- 
vidual initiative in opposition to many policies 
of the Histadrut. These two groups have the 
most seats in the Knesset, with the religious 
block coming next. 

This strong religious block in the Knesset 
suggests something of the part the synagogue 
plays in the life of the people today. As might 
be expected, worship follows the traditional 
pattern, and as a political force is lined up on 
the conservative side. Its leaders, disturbed 
about many of the new social experiments, 
usualy vote with the free enterprisers in oppo- 
sition to the labor groups. 

But if the synagogue is important politi- 
cally, it seems to have lost its hold, religiously, 
on vast numbers of the people, especially the 
youth, who are being swept along in the swift 
currents of social change. They have left the 
faith of their fathers for a religious vacuum, 
without spiritual rootage or religious hope. 
The religious tide is out and may come to 
flood again only as conservative and reformed 
synagogues increase in strength and number 
in the new Israel. 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 

‘The young state of Israel fairly bristles with 
these and many other unsolved problems. Its 
borders are closed to commerce with its Arab 
neighbors. The monetary structure is said to 
be precarious. The country is poor in natural 
resources, rivers, and tillable soil. Yet near 
miracles already have been performed during 
the past four years, and the people seem to be 
facing austerity with the confidence that bet- 
ter days are ahead. So they look to the future 
with hope. 

Israel is making an experiment in a new 
kind of democratic brotherhood that deserves 
to succeed. If it does succeed, Israel may yet 
furnish a pattern to be followed by neighbor 
nations of the Middle East that are still held 
in the bondage of feudalism. 
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Missions from My Pulpit 


If we have the Christian life, we live it, If we live it, 
we share it. If we share it, we are missionaries of il 


By LILBURN B. MOSELEY 


No. 2 in a Series 





Ke THE GOOD NEWS of God, our 
Father, ever be preached without carry- 
ing the message of the Christian mission to 
the four corners of the earth, to the high and 
mighty, to the lost and lonely, to the hungry of 
heart and those who hunger for bread, to the 
unbelieving, cynical Communist and _ the 
superstitious in search of God? I think that 
every sermon, from one on the new birth to 
one on helping a stranger in need, is a mis- 
sionary sermon. 

When I join a committee in Pittsburgh to 
up-grade capable Negroes, or to secure equal 
rights for men as men in important matters 
such as jobs, transportation, the right to free 
worship, the ballot, I am preaching home 
missions. I am doing more. I am joining mis- 
sionaries in South Africa in their spiritual 
struggle for the dispossessed. 

When I entered my first pastorate out of 
the seminary, such preaching was called the 
“social gospel.” It was supposed to have been 
a different gospel from that of the new birth, 
the life of God in the soul of man. Today, we 
know that the so-called “social gospel” is the 
fruit by which the world knows us. No one 
listens if our profession of faith in Christ does 
not affect our outlook, our concern, our con- 
duct in relation to all peoples, whether Amer- 
icans or Africans, whether Christians or Com- 
munists. 


SHARING THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


To ask, “Do you believe in and preach mis- 
sions?” is synonymous with asking, “Do you 
believe in Jesus and desire to share his life?” 
If we call ourselves by his name, and have 
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his spirit within us, we are missionaries 
whether we stand in the pulpit on Sunday 
preaching his supreme cause, or lead a club of 
underprivileged boys in a Christian center, or 
share the full life with blind children who look 
for the light, or witness for the dignity of a 
person of darker skin, or join those who bear 
testimony in action against the discriminatory 
laws of South Africa. If a cup of cold water 
given in the name and spirit of Christ receives 
his commendation, surely his Spirit bears wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are his followers 
when we stand for these inescapably Christian 
commitments precisely because we arc not 
ashamed of his gospel. It is still “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

Our task as Christians is one task, whether 
we be in the pulpit or the pew, whether mis- 
sionaries or ministers, whether laymen or pas- 
tors. We are all called to the abundant life in 
Christ and to a sharing of that life where we 
are and as far as we are able to reach. Chris- 
tian missions is sharing the Christian life. If 
we share this life at home, or in our own coun- 
try, we call it home missions. If we share it by 
going abroad, or by making it possible for 
others to go abroad, we call it foreign missions. 
From the New Testament point of view, how- 
ever, there is no national boundary line. If we 
have the Christian life, we live it. If we 
live it, we share it. If we share it, we are mis- 
sionaries of it. 

The first and all-important business of the 
pulpit is the exemplification and the procla- 
mation of the new life which we have found in 
Christ. ‘That means for some of us that Christ 
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has turned our color prejudice into color 
blindness, so that we can see men as children 
of God. ‘That conviction, that experience, that 
testimony affects our Christian mission where- 
ever men stand up to preach Christ. 

A Negro woman joined a prominent white 
church of city-side prestige and influence. She 
was presented to the deacons exactly as any 
other person would have been presented. No 
person, by even a lifted eyebrow, showed that 
there was any recognition that she was a 
Negro. The chairman of the board greeted 
each person by name. His cordial reception 
of her left no doubt of his Christian charac- 
ter. She has “poured at tea” and held posi- 
tions on important committees. In this fellow- 
ship which is in Christ she has been one with 
all the rest who say, “Our Father.” 

Thomasine Allen, sharing her deep and 
beautiful life with Christ in a poor and back- 
ward section of Japan, is preaching the gospel 
that “this is my Father’s world.” She is telling 
the Japanese that all of us are brothers in 
Christ. She is showing the Japanese what such 
a life means. Her pulpit is wherever she is. 

A Negro girl, who has worked in a minister’s 
home for the past five years, cleaning the 
house and washing and ironing, was asked by 
a prominent Negro woman, “Does that 
preacher practice in his home what he 
preaches?” The minister was known for his 
public advocacy of human rights. Was that 
question probing the realities of home missions 
or foreign missions? 




























Livinc Our SERMONS 

The pulpit cannot be separated from the 
life of the minister. That is what makes 
preaching so very difficult. People hear what 
we say with our lives far more than anything 
we say with our lips. 

Recently I had two wonderful experiences. 
Two eminent Christian doctors were facing 
critical problems of health. They were scien- 
tists. They were Christians. They felt the need 
of God’s help. Many people leaned heavily 
upon their broad shoulders and their excep- 
tional training and skill. In the one case we 
committed ourselves and our futures into 
God’s hands with gratitude for the past, with 
confidence for the future. In the other case, 
through the elements of the Lord’s Supper, we 
saw Christ take a cross and make a banner out 
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of it. We pleaded that we, too, might take a 
serious handicap and turn it into a healing 
ministry. Together we had preached. To- 
gether we had prayed. Together we face what 
God has for us. This kind of witness, whether 
in Pittsburgh or Northern Japan, is a testi- 
mony that we are committed to the mission 
of Christ’s church. 

I have been proud to speak for Missions, 
our great magazine, which has had one hun- 
dred and fifty years of notable service in 
Christ’s kingdom. When I urge people to 
subscribe to Missions, am I preaching for- 
eign missions or home missions? Some people 
would say that that is not preaching at all. 
They would say that such talk is pure promo- 
tion. I differ. That zs preaching missions! 
Why? Because this magazine has stood for the 
message and the mission of Christ at home 
and abroad. It has borne witness—and often 
a powerful witness—to the meaning of the 
gospel. If I could get every family in this 
church to subscribe to Missions, the preach- 
ing of the gospel from my pulpit would be 
strongly supported and in many cases illumi- 
nated and dramatized. 


Part OF A WorLD ENTERPRISE 


The program of my church, including 
preaching, is one tiny part of that vast enter- 
prise which our denomination sponsors in 
foreign lands, and in this nation, and every- 
where American Baptist Christians in their 
living make known the meaning of Christ. 

Thus I regard Paul Offenhiser as a mis- 
sionary to many nations as he shares with 
students from twenty countries. When Lester 
Bumpus aids in establishing a new church, I 
can see that so small a pebble will stir tiny 
waves of influence for good that will touch 
every shore. 

Does this mean that I never make an ap- 
peal, directly, for foreign missions or home 
missions? Not at all. But it does mean that 
when I do make direct appeals it is in the 
context of the world mission of the church 
under the Great Commission of Christ. When 
my people get the point, I find that they come 
to believe that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Then an offering becomes a com- 
mitment, and a budget becomes a blessing 
which comes alive in the service of mis- 
sionaries. 
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KRICA FOR CHRIST 





An Offering To Continue The Work Of 
| Our Two Home Mission Societies And 


Our Broad Program Of Christian Education. 


OUR GOAL IS $350,000. 


An Opportunity For You To Share In This Work 


Will Be Provided You In Your Local Church On 


Sunday 
March 1, 1953 






Race Relations and International Problems 


The problem of race relations in the United States, far from being 
solely an internal or domestic problem, has international repercussions 


By JAMES H. ROBINSON 


Asiat 





oo PROBLEM of American race rela- 
tions has assumed a larger proportion 
than most of us realize. Like the family quar- 
rel which disturbs the neighbors and thereby 
becomes a community problem, the problem 
of race relations is no longer bounded either 
by the Mason-Dixon line or by the geograph- 
ical boundaries of the United States. It is an 
international problem by virtue of the situa- 
tion which has thrust our country into a 
unique role of world leadership. We are being 
called to account because of racial prejudice. 
It is not enough to point out that all na- 
tions have serious problems of intergroup re- 
lations. The simple, hard fact is that preju- 
dice and discrimination are wrong. Further- 
more, we are telling the world that we have 
the way which all can follow to the security 
of the abundant life of freedom and equality 
for all men. Clever answers and tricky state- 
ments which attempt to explain away, excuse, 
or evade are of no avail. Indeed, they are dan- 
gerous in that we can be accused of insincerity. 
If we say to an Indian, “You cannot criticize 
us because you have an unjust caste situa- 
tion,” he rightly retorts, “But we have out- 
lawed it by legal action and you have not.” 


Cotor AN ASSET IN ASIA 


On a recent mission to students around the 
world, for the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A,, I 
spent the largest block of my time in Asia. 
For once in my life the color of my skin and 
the accident of my race as an American Negro 
were assets rather than handicaps. Every 
door was opened to me. In fact, I went many 
places where white people are no longer wel- 
come. Very often an Asian government official 
would offer me a seat and leave my white mis- 
sionary companion standing. (Of course, I 
remained standing until another chair was 
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brought.) Non-Christians of all the other re- 
ligions seemed as anxious to open their hearts 
and their doors to me as did the Christian 
nationals who have been won by the mission- 
ary enterprise. In Southwest India some Mos- 
lems left their service in a mosque on a Friday 
night and came instead into a Christian 
church where I was speaking. When I asked 
one of them why, he said: “You are the first 
American we've ever seen who looks like us 
and you were saying things in which we are 
interested. You have suffered as we have and 
you can understand us, we can talk to you as 
we can never talk to white Americans.” 

On several occasions in Japan, groups of 
Buddhist priests in the cities I visited asked 
me to come to talk to them about religious 
social service, peace, democracy, and world 
problems. Government officials in all the 
countries were especially solicitous of my 
every need and insisted on constantly probing 
into our race problem. 

Everywhere I went there were persistent 
questions about the American race problem 
from the young as well as the old. Even in 
Germany, young Christians are so concerned 
about our American race problem that they 
sent an appeal from the Student Christian 
Movement of Germany to the churches of 
America, that we send them a young Negro 
pastor to be a traveling secretary among their 
Christian college groups. Our race relations 
are of as much concern among the Christians 
in our younger churches abroad as they are 
among the left-wing Socialist and Communist 
groups. In fact, the problem of American 
race relations is a problem of great concern 
in the minds of all our friends abroad. It is 
the problem which undercuts American in- 
fluence more than any other. Even when I 
preached a sermon, invariably the first ques- 
tion I was asked afterwards was: “But what 
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about the American race problem?” We are 
definitely on the spot before the whole world 
because of our inability to equate the ideals of 
democracy and Christianity with our practice 
in the specific area of racial justice. 


7 Astans Catuinc Us to AccouNT 


Americans often commonly assume that 


} Asians know the worst side of our race prob- 
7 lem only because of Communist attempts to 
7 discredit us before the world. There can be no 


doubt that Communists do take great pains 
to spread our unhealthy and unchristian racial 
acts, because this exposure is one of their most 
effective propaganda weapons. The fact that 
the Communists exploit this weapon so well 
and so fully ought to make us realize what a 
dangerous weapon it really is. Every act of 
prejudice, discrimination, or physical intimi- 
dation reported in a foreign newspaper causes 
us to lose hundreds of friends. 

We need not remind ourselves that Asians 
also are colored people. News about Ameri- 
can Negroes, good or bad, is news all over the 
world. This is primarily because our nation is 
living in the glass house of international lead- 
ership and is giving much advice to the rest 
of the world about human relations, release 
from oppression, individual freedom, individ- 
ual dignity, and the rights of all men to self- 
determination and abundant living. People 
expect and hope that we will become the em- 
bodiment of what we proclaim. 

There is a further fact to which we give 
very little attention: The people in the so- 
called underdeveloped parts of the world 
have found an identification with the Ameri- 
can Negroes’ suffering through their own suf- 
fering, and naturally they have a keen in- 
terest in how he fares in American society. 
Under colonial control they could not verbal- 
ize what they felt, but today there are few co- 
lonial censors left, and people are speaking up. 

Honest admission of guilt is the best way to 
begin one’s answer to Asians who ask about 
American race relations. The most common 
mistake Americans make is to answer that 
embarrassing questions about race relations 
are inspired by people who are either hostile 
to us or are Communists. This is simply not so. 
These questions are put to us by our friends, 
who want desperately-to believe in us. 

It is amazing how much detail even Asians 
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who cannot read or write, or never hear a 
radio broadcast, know about the unbrotherly 
pattern of our American race relations. One 
Monday afternoon an Indian student asked 
me about the Johnny Bright incident which 
had occurred in a football game between 
Drake and Oklahoma A & M only the pre- 
vious Saturday afternoon. An old man in a 
village in Pakistan asked me about Cicero, 
Ill.; a laborer in Hong Kong discussed dis- 
crimination in American craft unions with 
factual accuracy; and the headman of a vil- 
lage in Jordan told me he wished he could 
support the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. In Japan, I saw 
a staff member of the Civilian Information 
and Education Bureau of the occupation 
laughed off a platform simply because he was 
not giving honest, straightforward answers to 
questions about American race relations. 


SoME DisTURBING QUESTIONS 


No people were more concerned about our 
inter-racial problems than our Christian 
brethren of the mission lands. Christian lay- 
men and ministers often asked: “Why do you 
have separate churches for Negroes and white 
people? Can a church refuse fellowship to 
people because of their color and still be con- 
sidered a Christian church?” How can South- 
ern missionaries justify coming out to preach 
the gospel of Christ’s love and the brotherhood 
of all men to those of us who are so culturally 
and racially different, when they will not show 
Christian love and brotherhood toward Amer- 
ican Negroes who belong to their own faith? 
Why don’t American churches and church 
leaders give more vigorous aid to the struggle 
for racial justice?” 

Asians will not tolerate dishonest and eva- 
sive answers to these questions. Once I estab- 
lished my sincerity, I could carry them with 
me when I told them of our efforts to achieve 
a more equitable and just society. There are 
similar questions too numerous to list in an 
article like this. Nor is it possible to detail my 
answers to these questions. However, Asians 
seem to be satisfied with my interpretation of 
the problem, largely because I tried to present 
it in its true light and did not excuse or ex- 
plain it away by half-truths and evasions. 

No question was more consistently and 
pointedly asked of me than this: “Why don’t 
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you send us Negro missionaries?” When I 
raised the question as to how long they had 
wanted Negro missionaries, several Christian 
leaders in India, Japan, and the Philippines 
showed me letters written as far back as twen- 
ty-five years ago to some of the churches of 
America asking for Negro missionaries. There 
are perhaps a dozen Negro missionaries in 
foreign lands. 

Among the most important reasons why we 
have been so slow to respond to this modern 
call from the Macedonias of Asia, was the re- 
sistance of the colonial governments which 
were in control of mission areas, the refusal 
of our Government to make a strong effort to 
support the requests, the attitudes of our mis- 
sion boards, which were no different from the 
general cultural pattern, the social pattern of 
our American race relations and our church 
structure, and the discouragement on the part 
of many Negroes who felt that they were not 
wanted. Consequently, few applied. Some of 
the first Negro missionaries (these were only 
a few) were failures, and our boards took the 
easy way out and never worked hard at the 
task of recruiting others. Unhappily, it must 
be recognized that the attitude of many mis- 
sionaries in the field was either negative or 
hostile to the sending of Negroes. Two elderly 
white missionary women in Japan asked me 
to try to convince some Japanese high-school 
girls that the time was not ripe for Negro 
missionaries to be sent to their country. And 
yet this request was made after I had had a 
tremendously successful series of meetings 
with hundreds of Japanese students and adults 
who followed me from one meeting to an- 
other! The morning I left that city nearly a 
hundred Japanese Christians walked several 
miles in the rain to see me off to my next stop. 

Today things are different. There were 
many missionaries who urged me to help send 
more Negroes. Colonialism is no longer a bar- 
rier in most countries, and will be less and less 
so in all parts of the world. The Methodist 
Church has a half-dozen Negro missionaries 
in Asia. ‘Vhe Presbyterian Church sent Darius 
L. Swann to China a few years ago. Recently 
he and his bride were assigned to India. A 
few other denominations have one or two 
Negroes among their mission forces. A con- 
certed effort is being made, although belat- 
edly, to recruit more Negro missionaries. This 
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is all to the good, for American Negroes can 
make a great contribution for the advance of 
Christianity in the highly color-conscious 
parts of the world. 

In Madras, I saw the tremendous effect of 
the work of Lawrence Burr, an American 
Negro whom the International Y. M. C. A. 
committee sent out to do boys’ work. Mr. 
Burr’s success was due, not only to his compe- 
tence and his Christian character and convic- 
tion, but also to the fact that he could get 
close to the people because of his race and 
color and their feeling for the American race 
problem. In some ways Mr. Burr’s situation 
is similar to the success of my mission. 


Acip TEST OF PRACTICE 


A high-school student in Thailand brought 
out very clearly how little real influence Amer- 
ica has in many other countries when he said 
to me: “Americans have no right to come to 
the Far East to tell us what to do about our 
problems; they don’t even have any right to 
tell us how to fight against Communism until 
they can demonstrate to us that they are sin- 
cere about American Negroes!” Then he 
added, “I came to your country on the Herald- 
Tribune Forum, and one of your American 
airlines gave me a free trip. I liked almost 
everything about your country, except the way 
people treated American Negro citizens. 
When I got to Washington and found that 
white taxicab drivers often refused to take 
Negroes in their cabs, I was disgusted. I was 
even more disgusted when I went to a church 
in the community where I stayed with a fam- 
ily and found that Negro Christians were not 
welcome!” 

In this hour of ideological crisis, when prob- 
lems of color-consciousness confuse so much 
of the realities of the international situation, 
America is fortunately rich in able alert 
Negro citizens who can be of inestimable 
value in all parts of the world. If, however, 
American Negroes are used (should any be so 
foolish as to allow themselves to be) to try to 
explain the problem away, Europeans, Afri- 
cans, and Asians will be the first to see through 
the ruse. But if Negroes are used in creative, 
constructive, and positive ways, they can be 
one of our most effective witnesses. American 
Negroes may yet play one of the most signifi- 
cant roles in the redemption of the world. 
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A Message to the Baptists of the World 


Suggested for use on Baptist World Alliance Sunday 





HE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE, 

through its executive committee, meeting 
in Tollose, Denmark, August 4—8, 1952, would 
greet all Baptists everywhere in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In all our deliberations 
we have been mindful of our common herit- 
age in the Lord and of our continuing mission 
in his name to the whole world. We would 
not glory in our numbers, but we cannot be 
unmindful that not fewer than eighteen mil- 
lion people today throughout the world are 
members of Baptist churches. Several million 
more cherish those convictions, attitudes, and 
purposes which by God’s good grace have 
come to us from the New Testament. With 
all of these we have been bound together in a 
worldwide fellowship. This is all the Lord’s 
doing, and it is in him that we would glory 
and to him that we would offer praise. 

We as Baptists are set today in a world of 
revolutionary change. New paganisms, flushed 
with recent and notable victories, seek to bring 
all the world into captivity to concepts and to 
patterns of behavior utterly foreign to Chris- 
tian life and thought. Old religions, also, spur- 
red on by rising tides of nationalism, are show- 
ing new life and new opposition to the ideas 
and ideals of the kingdom of our Lord. Even 
in those lands where our churches have been 
long established and have enjoyed the mani- 
fold blessings of God, demonic powers have 
found new and alluring ways to entice people, 
young and old, into paths which lead to moral 
and spiritual decay and death. 

In this world, Baptists are commissioned of 
God to provide their own redemptive and re- 
volutionary faith—a faith which centers in 
him who said, “Behold, I make all things 
new,” and who continually demonstrates his 
power to make of any man a new creature 
living in a new universe. We are not franti- 
cally searching for an alternative to any so- 
called way of life, because we believe with all 
our hearts and minds that we have found in 
Jesus Christ the One who is himself the way, 
the truth, and the life. Jesus, the Living Lord 
and the Lord of Life, would we proclaim to a 
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world which he loves and to which he would 
bring salvation, full and complete, in right- 
eousness and peace... . 

To this high purpose, God in Christ has 
called us all. He has set us in the world for 
such a time as this. We thank God that we are 
not working alone; that other men and 
women of many names also love our Lord in 
sincerity and truth and are faithful witnesses 
to his redeeming grace. But we would be less 
than true to ourselves and less than faithful 
to our Lord if we did not recognize his divine 
calling to us Baptists to proclaim by life and 
by word, in faithful witness and in loving 
ministry, the truth as God has given us to see 
rr 

We are painfully aware that situations ob- 
tain in the world today which make impos- 
sible face to face contact with our brethren in 
some lands. No frontiers, however, separate 
us in the fellowship of the Spirit; and in 
prayer for one another we can continually 
renew our oneness in Christ. Accordingly, we 
urge Baptists continually to pray for one an- 
other. We would urge them also to pray for 
the peace of the world and for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of those conditions of 
righteousness and justice in all the relations of 
life which make for peace. 

We would remind all our people that we 
labor not in vain in the Lord—that we serve 
One who is not only all-loving, but all-wise 
and almighty, and One whose redemptive 
purpose will prevail. At a time when the 
hearts of many are failing them in foreboding 
and in fear, we would call on all Baptists 
throughout the world to be not fearful but 
believing, full of faith and hope: “For he has 
made known to us in all wisdom and insight 
the mystery of his will, according to his pur- 
pose which he has set forth in Christ as a plan 
for the fullness of time, to unite all things in 
him, things in heaven and things on earth. In 
him, according to the counsel of his will, we 
who first hoped in Christ have been destined 
and appointed to live for the praise of his 
glory” (Eph. 1:9-12). 
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That All May Be One 


A message for Race Relations Sunday, February 8, from the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 














HE WHOLE FAMILY in heaven and 

earth is named after the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is a fundamental 
Christian belief. However, there is a gap be- 
tween our conviction and our practice. Dan- 
gerous cleavages divide our human family. 
From the resulting suspicions and dissensions, 
catastrophe could strike with lightning sud- 
denness. Relief from the threats which now 
beset mankind can be found only as the 
worldwide community becomes an effective 
reality, one family embracing all nations and 
peoples. Christians must speed the process of 
bridging the gap between conviction and 
practice. 

Our first requirement is strategic selection 
of the barriers to be attacked. While we dare 
not yield to defeat where difficulties momen- 
tarily baffle solution, we must move most 
energetically where an advance is clearly 
within our power. We have the opportunity 
to combat discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, or national origin, at home and abroad, 
and thus to extend the area of freedom and 
justice. 

Created in the image of God, redeemed in 
Jesus Christ, and called to full Christian dis- 
cipleship! On this threefold foundation rests 
the claim that every human right and every 
fundamental freedom must be accorded to all 
men without distinction as to race, color, or 
national origin. Our clearer understanding 
that discrimination makes the fulfillment of 
a Christian vocation in any walk of life diffi- 
cult or impossible compels us to repent and 
confess that our efforts have been faltering. 
We must diligently press for a socicty in 
which every man can live in a manner befit- 
ting his origin and destiny. 

The contribution of the United States in 
the struggle for world peace and justice is 
handicapped by the fact that representatives 
of other countries can truthfully point to in- 
justices within our own borders. Injustices 
which are the result of discrimination based 
on race, color, or national origin are often 
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highlighted and used to undermine our ¢f. 
forts to achieve international understanding 
Our help in promoting freedom and social 
justice in the lands of Asia and the Far East js 
undercut, no matter what our material offer. 
ing may be, when it carries with it any pre. 
tense to racial or national superiority. What. 
ever contribution we may make to the 
solution of racial problems in South Africa 
will become effective only when the principles 
we profess have produced more adequate 
solution of our domestic problems. 

An uneasy conscience has pricked our com- 
placency where practice has failed to reflect 
conviction. ... 

A sense of neighborliness that is unaffected 
by race, color, or national origin will recog- 
nize that all men are equally entitled to the 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. He who cultivates this attitude to- 
ward his neighbor will understand the fuller 
meaning of the divine injunction “Go and do 
thou likewise.” Attitudes may speak effectively 
even where problems cannot bce _ solved 
promptly. ‘They may temporarily case un- 
avoidable wounds and they will sharpen effort 
to find more adequate solution. 

A co-operative attack upon discrimination 
and segregation offers opportunity for healthy 
acknowledgment of equality in the face of un- 
equal treatment. Concerted planning and 
action by both parties may soften the sting of 
past injustices and can awake mutual under- 
standing and sympathy in solving tough prob- 
lems. On the domestic scene and in our deal- 
ings with people of underdeveloped countries, 
we must move forward as men of equality and 
as partners in a common cause. 

A manifest change of attitude on the part 
of enough people to affect public opinion and 
an unflinching resolve to work co-operatively 
in attacking discrimination and segregation 
can speed the process of bridging the gap be- 
tween conviction and practice. Justice, under- 
girding enlightened self-interest, prods us to 
action now. 
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Among the Current Booka 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 2585 IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, $5.95, 

ENRY WARD BEECHER’s 

picturesque and thought-pro- 
voking illustrations have enriched 
many a sermon and devotional talk 
since the day that Beecher himself 
first used them and made them un- 
forgettable. In this large reprint 
volume are more than twenty-five 
hundred of these illustrations still 
luminous, still rich with meaning. 

They are arranged topically and are 

well indexed. 


INTERPRETING THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 1900-1950. By 
Archibald M. Hunter. The West- 

















ed minster Press. $2.50. 
1g. F ROM the pen of the professor 
“a of New Testament in the uni- 





versity of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
comes this erudite, up-to-date study 
of the results of archaeological dis- 
coveries, new translations, biblical 
research, origins, Synoptic prob- 
lems, and textual criticism of the 
past fifty years. Outstanding vol- 
umes, on the life of Christ, the 
ministry of Paul, and on current 
theological thinking are appraised. 
All the books of the New Testa- 
ment are closely scrutinized for 
authorship, date, and the like. The 
book is intended, mainly, for New 
Testament scholars rather than lay 
students. 


GUIDE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. By William A. Spurrier. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

ILLIAM A. SPURRIER, 
professor at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, should be awarded a medal for 
offering an introduction to Chris- 
tian doctrine that is interesting, 
lucid, readable, and informative. 
Profound doctrines are beautifully 
and simply discussed, without sacri- 
ficing scholarship. Basic Christian 
beliefs are presented in a style that 
clearly defines them and interprets 
their relevance to daily living. The 
doctrines of man, sin, God, resur- 
rection, atonement, eternal life, sal- 
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vation, are made intelligible to the 
average reader. An_ enlightening 
chapter is directed to the Christian 
interpretation of history, showing 
that a moral order operates, that 
good and evil struggle for promi- 
nence, but that God _ finally 
triumphs.. 


"A 
STRENGTHENED WITH 
MIGHT. By Harold Wilke. The 
Westminster Press. $1.50. 
ERE is a book of encourage- 
ment and understanding for 
those who are handicapped, by a 
Reformed Church minister who 
was born without arms, but who 
nevertheless leads a normal, active 
life. He writes to help the handi- 
capped both to understand them- 
selves and to know how to befriend 
and help others who are handi- 
capped. With consummate skill he 
points out the mental and emo- 
tional pitfalls into which afflicted 
persons may fall, and _ instructs 
loved ones and friends in the 
proper attitude and approach to- 
ward handicapped relatives and ac- 
quaintances. The book closes with 
a religious note showing how wor- 
ship and devotional aids bring as- 
surance and strength to the handi- 
capped. 


A 
THE CHRISTIAN TASK IN IN- 
DEPENDENT INDIA. By A. J. 
Appasamy. Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge. 
$2.00. 
| Papterepanytaed upon India with its 
upwards of 340,000,000 
people, the author asks: “How can 
the Christian church in India, with 
approximately eight milliion Chris- 
tians, most effectively bring its 
essential contribution to the life of 
that country today?” Since India 
has entered into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican, it is impera- 
tive that Protestants present a 
united effort in India. The church’s 
task is to appreciate fully the na- 
tion’s independence. Instead of im- 
posing ideals upon the people, it 
should stimulate them to think for 
themselves. India will long need as- 





sistance in education, in citizenship, 
and in agricultural, industrial, 
economic, and spiritual planning 
and advancement. Her needs call 
for understanding and for patient 
and consecrated Christian service. 


v 


THE POCKET WILLIAM LAW. 
Edited by Arthur W. Hopkinson. 
The Westminster Press. $2.00. 


ONDENSED here are three 

writings of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury divine, author of the classic 
Serious Call to a Devout Life. 
These lesser-known writings are: 
Treatise on Christian Perfection, 
Appeal to All That Doubt, and The 
Spirit of Prayer. Law was barred 
from clerical standing in the 
Church of England because he re- 
fused to take the required oath of 
allegiance to the king of England. 
These meditations reveal the deep 
conscientious, devout, mystical, and 
ascetic qualities of this master of 
literature. The volume is_ well 
edited. 


Books Received 


PaRABLE TALKS TO YOUNG 
Forks. By John Henry Sargent. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 

MomENtTsS oF Devotion. By 
Grace Noll Crowell. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 

THe Quest FOR CHRISTIAN 
Unity. By Robert S. Bilheimer. 
Association Press. $2.50. 

Heapunes. By Edward C. 
Kurtz. Union Gospel Press. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
Lire. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 

BeuieFs oF Baptists. By David 
P. Gaines. Richard R. Smith Pub- 
lishers, Inc. $3.00 

BROADMAN ComMENTs. By R. 
Paul Caudill. Broadman Press. 
$2.25. 

Goats or Economic Lirz. Ed- 
ited by A. Dudley Ward. Harper © 
Brothers. $4.00. 

Pornts For Empunasis. By Clif- 
ton J. Allen. Broadman Press. 75 
cents. 
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God’s Timetable 


W* SAILED north from the Philip- 
pines to Japan in a convoy of 
sixty-four ships. I recall particularly 
one bright night on the China Sea. The 
moon was full. The heavens were star- 
studded. As we looked across the water 
at the steadily moving ships, then at the 
stars, and back again, it seemed as 

i though the ships were in a fixed posi- 
tion, riding at anchor in a great bay, while the stars were moving 
steadily across the panorama of the heavens. 

In the immense universe, man cannot fully comprehend the 
movement of the planets which God has set in motion. Nor does 
man properly understand the eras which God has planned. Who 
can say but that God, according to his timetable, is moving to 
bring about the coming of his kingdom much faster than we had 
dreamed? This we do not know, but we can know the joy of 
participation in the work of the kingdom as we commit.our lives 
to him and walk in the way revealed by his Son Jesus Christ. 








Pau S. SHELFORD 








Opportunity Day—March 1 


Whether you live in an Indian 
pueblo or a college dormitory, 
whether your home is a trailer or 
you are a migrant worker and have 
no home, the American Baptist 
Mission Societies wish to be of serv- 
ice. For the coffee worker in Puerto 
Rico, the gold miner in Alaska, or 
the villager in one of the Latin 
American countries, there is a mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist 
Convention near by. 

This remarkable service is made 
possible solely by the gifts of 
American Baptists. Your gifts make 
it possible for the message of Christ 
to go into thousands of homes 
through home visitation evangelism. 
They make possible our fifty-seven 
Christian centers. They help main- 
tain twenty-five mission churches, 
and provide for a Christian testi- 
mony to our service men. 

These services are stimulated by 
the knowledge that there are 70,- 
000,000 Americans who attend no 
church. Many cannot attend, for 
they live in unchurched areas. We 
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long to send missionaries into these 
areas to build churches and provide 
these people with a church home, 
so that they and their children may 
have Christian teaching. 

Every new church demands 
trained workers. To provide these 
it is necessary that our sixty-three 
Baptist schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries be strengthened so that they 
may provide adequate Christian 
leadership. 

Alaska is rapidly growing in stra- 
tegic importance, and its growth in 
population parallels that of its in- 
fluence. New churches are needed 
in Alaska, as well as new hospitals 
and new schools. Our orphanage in 
Kodiak is the finest in the territory. 

In Latin America, ignorance and 
poverty are the passwords. The 
Roman Catholic Church has propa- 
gated a religion of fear among these 
people. Baptist missionaries are 
spreading the news of a God of love 
who sent his Son to minister rather 
than to subjugate, and the people 
are beginning for the first time to 
realize religious freedom. 


———$—_ 


This work of advancing the king. 
dom of God is made possible by 
your gifts. You will have an oppor. 
tunity to share in this work on 
March 1, when the majority of 
churches across the convention wil] 
be receiving their America fo; 
Christ Offerings. The minimum 
goal is $350,000. 


New Assistant Director 


The appointment of Rev. Paul 
Shelford as assistant general di- 
rector of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation was announced by 
General Director Ralph M. John- 
son at the meetings at Green Lake, 
Wis., December 3-4. 

Mr. Shelford, a graduate of New 
York Law School and of Southem 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
served for a number of years as a 
pastor, and then as a chaplain with 
the United States Air Force. 

When he returned to civilian life 
he became an area director of the 
World Mission Crusade. He later 
accepted a position with the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in 
Chicago, where he served as direc- 
tor of the development program 
and assistant to the president. He 
also served as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School. 

In 1951, Mr. Shelford became a 
member of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation. He gave spe- 
cial leadership in the sector proj- 
ects, through which many churches 
have lifted their level of giving. 
Action of the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation, following a survey 
made eighteen months ago, called 
for appointment of an assistant gen- 
eral director to work with the gen- 
eral director in the program of the 
council. 


Sector Projects Planned 


Twenty-one areas are now in the 
midst of a campaign to increase 
the giving of their churches up to, 
and in many cases over, 100 per 
cent above last year. This is not 
just wishful thinking, but a genuine 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Vignettes of Brotherhood in Burma 


By MARTHA J. GIFFORD, M.D. 


[’ HAPPENED in the early days 
of the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital. We had just finished an 
operation. I turned to say thank 
you to those who had assisted. It 
was an unusual operation for us at 
that period in our surgical experi- 
ence, and more nurses than usual 
had been present to assist or to 
watch. We seldom gave much 
thought to the racial backgrounds 
of our nurses, but this time their 
diversity caught my attention. 

I had had the assistance of a 
Burman, a Kachin, a Chinese, and 
an Indian. A Pwo Karen had su- 
pervised the operating room. The 
patient, herself a Mon, or Talaing, 
had come from a ward where the 
head nurse was a Shan, and after 
the operation was to go to a ward 
where the head nurse was a Sgaw 
Karen. I as an American repre- 
sented the eighth racial group. It 
had really been an interracial, in- 
ternational operation, and _inas- 
much as the patient recovered, 
perhaps it was more successful than 
many international transactions. A 
place where ills receive Christian 
treatment comes to be cosmopoli- 
tan, because in Christ’s healing 
ministry “there is no East or West, 
in Him no South or North.” 


Several Races 


As I look back over the years in 
Moulmein, I find that the hospita! 
has constantly been one of the 
“mixing bowls” of the peoples of 
Burma. Although a large number 
of our nurses have been Karens, 
they have been from four different 
branches of the race—Sgaw, Pwo, 


DR. MARTHA J. GIFFORD, and 
the late Selma Maxville, martyred in 
Burma in 1950, were the two mission- 
anes who contributed most to the 
founding and growth of Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital, Moulmein, Burma. 
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Paku, and Bwe. The next largest 
group was made up of the Mons, 
or Talaings. There have also been 
Burmans, Chins, Kachins, Shans, 
Chinese, Indians, Anglo-Burmans, 
and others of mixed blood. Our 
doctors, too, though few in num- 
ber, have been of Burman, Mon, 
Anglo-Burman, Chin, Shan, Te- 
lugu, and Karen strains. Racial 
differences among members of the 
staff have been merely incidental 
factors in the teamwork of the hos- 
pital. Who would expect it to be 
otherwise in an institution which 
strives always to exemplify the com- 
passion of Jesus Christ for any and 
all who suffer? 

Our patients have come from 
even more diverse backgrounds 
than have our nurses and doctors. 
It has been necessary for our medi- 
cal staff to be familiar with the 
languages of the chief indigenous 
groups of Burma, and of the Euro- 


pean community, and also at times 
we have needed interpreters in 
Chinese, Japanese, and several In- 
dian languages. 

Illness is a great leveler of rank, 
at least in the opinion of Christian 
doctors. In our wards we often re- 
ceived patients from both high and 
humble walks in life: a Burman 
pastor, an Indian cook, a Karen 
teacher, a Mon farmer, and per- 
haps, just the other side of a loosely 
curtained window, there might lie 
a Buddhist priest. 


Brotherhood and War 


Let us also get a glimpse of 
Christian brotherhood in Burma 
outside of medical circles. Among 
the quarter of a million Christians 
in Burma there are a score of differ- 
ent racial groups who love each 
other because they love the God of 
love. This was illustrated at the 
beginning of the civil war during 
one of the early uprisings. Moul- 
mein had fallen into the hands of 
Karen and Mon insurgents. The 
local government was chiefly Bur- 
man. Traces of the age-old enmity 





Six nurses of five different races: Sgaw Karen, Shan, Karen, Tamil, 
Mon, and Sgaw Karen 
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between Karens and Burmans, 
which in normal times was held in 
abeyance, might easily flare up at 
such a time. There were partial 
road blocks across some of the 
streets of the town, and we had to 
pass guards on our regular visits 
to the Leper Home, only two or 
three miles from the hospital. A 
gunboat in the harbor, manned by 
Burmans, increased the prevailing 
tension. Yet the date for the dedica- 
tion service of the reconditioned 
Burman church had been set for 
this very month. Without hesita- 
tion, according to previous plans, 
Christians of all communities with 
no enmity in their hearts filled the 
church to the doors. They met to 
dedicate the house of worship to 
the Father God who would have 
all men love each other. Whatever 
might happen in the political world, 
here were people who believed that 
“if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another,” and they 
would try to demonstrate that love 
in their daily lives. 

When the conflict spread and a 
sharp battle developed at Insein, 
ten miles from Rangoon, the semi- 
nary and Bible school students there 
had to undergo much suffering. 
Though some were Karen and 
some Burman, all were Christian, 
and together they undertook the 
hardest and dirtiest jobs for anyone 
in distress. Some of the students 
were killed or wounded as they 
worked, but the rest not only kept 
on working but also boosted the 
morale of everyone around them. 
They helped conduct worship serv- 
ices and prayer meetings even dur- 
ing the four months of fighting. 
When the Karen soldiers withdrew, 
most of the Karen civilians went 
into the Insein main jail for pro- 
tection. Here these same students 
helped organize Sunday school 
classes and Christian Endeavor 
groups and promoted entertain- 
ments, plays, and song-fests. They 
became nurses in the jail hospital 
to take care of the wounded and 
sick. Some of them prepared food 
for the patients as well as for them- 
selves, a total of about 300 persons. 


Church of Four Congregations 

A still more recent illustration is 
the fellowship in the new Imman- 
uel Church in Rangoon. Its sanc- 
tuary was destroyed in the Second 
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World War, and the Sunday School 
Assembly was the small center 
around which different Christian 
groups rallied and grew. This 
church has four congregations: 
Telugu, Karen, Chinese, and Eng- 
lish-speaking, totalling over 1,000 
members. In addition there is a 
Burmese-speaking Sunday school. 
Their attractive new church, built 
with World Mission Crusade funds 
and one-third from their own con- 
tributions, is located in the beauti- 
ful central square of Rangoon, op- 
posite the Sule Pagoda and the im- 
posing City Hall with its Burmese 
architectural design. It is centrally 
located for people of all races and 
languages, and for “all of life.” In 
the new building will be held the 
church services, prayer meetings 
and other devotional gatherings, 
while the old building will be used 
for a hall and stage for wholesome 
dramatics, recreation and church 
dinners. The upstairs hall will be 
used for a badmintion court and 
recreation area, church medical 
clinic, handicraft workshop and 
library. A bookstall for the sale of 
religious books is planned, and 
clubs for boys and girls of various 
races and ages to learn cooking, 
sewing and other skills. In 1955 this 
church will celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary, and its members are trying 
to make other dreams come true 
by that date. 

Our young people are catching 
this spirit in a thrilling way. Miss 
Helen Tufts tells a bit of her joy in 
working with the Moulmein group: 
“There is nothing I enjoy more in 
Moulmein than the youth activi- 
ties. Teen-age boys and girls from 
six different churches and at least 
six racial groups work and play 
together with tremendous est. 
Monthly Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings of the combined group, and 
various between-time activities, be- 
sides the programs of the various 
racial C.E. groups, fill up every 
chink of time. A ‘sing-song’ and 
movie for the combined youth 
group last week overflowed the 
biggest hall we have, and raised a 
demand for a monthly song-service. 
With school, football, and other ac- 
tivities filling their days, I am 
proud to have them give so much 
honest effort to the life of the 
spirit, and their depth of devotion 
in worship is really wonderful.” 





May God bless the efforts of all 
Christians in the beautiful land oj 
Burma as they try to exemplify the 
triumphant spirit of Christian 
brotherhood which that land and 
all the world so sadly need. 
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SECTOR PROJECTS PLANNED 
(Continued from page 40) 


possibility. Last year, a church of 
144 members in Colorado increased 
its giving 214 per cent. A church of 
312 members in Rhode Island in. 
creased its giving 117 per cent. And 
a church of 501 members in New 
Jersey increased its giving by 102 
per cent. These churches are not 
exceptions, but rather are the rule 
when they follow the sector plan 
offered by the Council on Mission. 
ary Cooperation. 

These projects, however, are not 
designed solely to raise money. One 
of their prime purposes is to re- 
vitalize the programs of _ the 
churches. By stimulating the inter- 
est of its members in its total pro- 
gram, a church will find new 
avenues of operation are opened 
to it. With expanded budgets, the 
churches are able to carry on neces. 
sary repair and building programs, 
better provide for the welfare o/ 
their pastors and other employees, 
and enlarge their outreach through 
giving to the Unified Budget. Such 
is the campaign being carried on 
in these areas. 

The program is neither expensive 
nor difficult. So detailed is the in- 
formation supplied the churches, 
all that remains is for the church 
to follow a time schedule outlined 
day by day, with materials pro- 
vided for each step. From the day 
the pastor selects his general chair- 
man to the day the victory report 
is brought in ten weeks later, there 
are guides provided, including pos- 
ters, film strips, manuals, church 
calenders, turnover charts, and 
pledge forms. 

The sector projects are “guided” 
every-member convasses. Rather 
than have the churches operate 
their canvasses independently, the 
projects gather together churches in 
a particular area and work with 
them step by step. Each _ project 
consists of a three-month period, 
during which time the churches 
active in the project gather for six 
training conferences. 
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Judings from the Fields... 


of the WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Miss Martha’s School 


By HELEN C. SCLEIMTVZ 


ISS MARTHA is probably a 
corruption of Miz Mather. At 
any rate, that is how she was known 
to all the old-timers. The school 
which Mrs. Mather started in 1867 
with her small widow’s inheritance 
has prospered through the years. 
Prospered? Yes, prospered in all 
important ways. Money with which 
to pay bills and build buildings has 
never been adequate, of course, but 
money is by no means the whole 
measure of success. 


Mather Has Many Friends 


When the Alice B. Coleman Hall 
burned on March 3, 1950, many 
folk sent in aid. Food, clothing, 
and equipment came from near 
and far. In fact, so many boxes 
arrived that for a long while the 
sales house, the barn, and the base- 
ment of Judd Hall were filled to 
overflowing. Many folk wanted to 
help rebuild Coleman Hall so a 
“Buy a Brick for Mather” move- 
ment started. Thousands of bricks 
were bought (over 42,000, as a 
matter of fact!) and all who bought 
made the purchase joyously. The 
building is now finished and friends 
of Mather School are still selling 
“bricks” for they know over $100,- 
000 is needed to pay off the cost 
of the new building which not only 
replaces the one which was burned 
but also provides additional needed 
space. 

That Mather has friends is evi- 
denced in the fact that “Boxes for 
Mather” arrive every day. These 
boxes come from churches all across 
the American Baptist Convention. 
The boxes are filled with old and 
new clothing, bedding, and house- 
hold articles. White Cross supplies 
are unpacked by Mrs. Johnson and 
Miss Weinacht, head of the White 
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Cross department of the School. 
The contents are noted carefully 
and sorted. Household, school sup- 
plies, medicines and other articles 
needed for the school are separated. 
The choicest and most suitable 
clothing is put aside to go to the 
student store. The rest goes to the 
sales house. Miss Weinacht ac- 
knowledges all these gifts. It is a 
full time job. 

Mrs. Chisholm and Mrs. Dick- 
son, with an assistant, works full 
time in the sales house which is 
open six days a week. Folk all over 
the countryside come in to buy. 
As in other stores, Saturdays are 
big days. The cashbox is emptied 
and counted at noon and at night. 
Mrs. Chisholm stands by quietly 
but anxiously repeating, “We’ve got 


to make the budget! We’ve got to 
make the budget!” She figures she 
must take in at least $50 both 
morning and afternoon if the “bud- 
vet” is to be secure. Less than a 
$100 daily return is cause for droop- 
ing spirits but a $200 total has 
power to wipe out even the feeling 
of fatigue. The sales house is as 
important as Mrs. Chisholm feels 
for the income from this self-help 
enterprise is the only endownment 
the school has. About one-third of 
the school’s annual budget comes 
from the sales house earnings. — 


Serving Its Community 


When Mrs. Mather arrived, soon 
after the close of the war between 
the states, she was overwhelmed 
by the need she saw in swarms of 
homeless, orphaned, or needy chil- 
dren. She took as many into her 
home as she could. She allowed 
others to come to school and to 
share the meals. She used aban- 
doned barracks, left over army ra- 


Mather girls looking across beautiful bay on campus 









tions and then wrote to her friends 
up North for more help. She 
mothered these helpless ones, 
taught them reading, writing, Bible 
and something of her indomitable 
will. She was especially moved by 
the plight of the Negro children, 
both boys and girls and sometimes 
even white children. Other grades, 
including normal school, were 
added as the years followed. As 
times changed both the primary 
and the normal schools were drop- 
ped and an industrial department 
was added. Girls were well trained 
for domestic service, office work 
and beauty culture. Ninety per cent 
go on to college or further training 
such as nursing. In recent years a 
night school offering adult educa- 
tion classes has been opened. 

Plans for the future are under 
discussion. Next summer a pre- 
school department will be added to 
the services of the school. Co-edu- 
cational needs are being studied. 
Public education is progressing in 
the South, lessening the acute need 
for private schools. However, mod- 
ern day tensions are increasing in 
all walks of life in all sections of the 
country. It is to be expected that 
these normal tensions will inevita- 
bly be heightened in a race of 
people who have known discrimina- 
tion for generations. This fact 





makes the need for a Christian edu- 
cation as acute in its way as was the 
need for a primary education when 
“Miss Martha” started her school. 


Mather School Builds 


Character 


“Where do you get so many 
beautiful girls?” is a question 
strangers often ask. A Mather girl’s 
features are like any other Negro 
girl but she appears to be more 
beautiful. She is more beautiful, 
because of the way she thinks and 
acts. The old fashioned “Pretty is 
as pretty does” is remarkably well 
proven on Mather campus. Of 
course, nice looking hair and cloth- 
ing help! 

A little country girl arrived with 
only a paper box of clothing con- 
tributed by neighbors. Her things 
were immaculate but old fashioned 
—long sleeved flannel nightgowns 
and bloomers. She was taken to the 
student store and allowed to choose 
a becoming school-girl’s outfit. The 
students in the beauty parlor put 
her “through the mill.” She 
watched everything that went on 
in the classroom and the dining 
hall. In no time at all her voice, 
her manner, and her goals became 
those of the “Mather Girl.” When 
she came to the school she was a 
typically underprivileged “back 





Mather School Choir is known far and wide for its lovely, soulful music 








country girl” who could barely reaq 
She was placed in the eighth grag 
where all newcomers start wh 
enter without adequate prepara. 
tion. She received special tutorin, 
and loving guidance and soon wa 
indistinguishable from all th 
others. So it was with the thre 
who came from Nigeria. They, iy 
contrast, were privileged girls by 
from another culture. Within a fey 
hours they had visited the studen; 
store and the beauty shop and be. 
came ordinary looking America 
girls. One of the teachers proteste; 
because their original quaintnes 
was so charming. They just smiled 
and maintained they wanted to k 
as attractive as the others. In fact 
one of the trio was so enamoured of 
her straightened tresses she insisted 
she was going to open a beauty 
shop in Nigeria when she returned 
home! 

The editor of the school paper 
wrote the following: “As we look 
over the new girls this year, we see 
many admirable character traits— 
the pleasant smiles, the kind, cour. 
teous manner, the neatness and 
alertness. All seem to find joy in 
participating in the various acti- 
vities on the campus. Some play the 
piano well and are always ready to 
play songs for the girls in the even. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Race Relations Sunday 
Wednesday, February 8 


TueME: That All May Be One 
One Lord, One Faith 


When we remember that all na- 
‘tions are of one Blood .. . that in 
‘EB this world we are but Sojourners, 
that we are subject to the like af- 
if fictions and infirmities of Body, 


“Mand like Disorders and Frailties in 


mind, the like Temptations, the 
same Death, the same Judgment, 
and that the alwise Being is Judge 
{Band Lord over us all, it seems to 
raise an Idea of a general Brother- 
'Bhood, and a Disposition easy to be 
iBtouched with a feeling of each 
others’ afflictions—JoHN WooL- 
MAN (1746) 

‘@ Complete packet of literature, 15 
cents each, $12.00 per hundred, 
may be ordered from the Central 
‘§Department of Publication and 
Distribution, 120 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. Remittance is 
requested with order to save cost 
of billing and to avoid delays. 


World Day of Prayer 


Friday, February 20 


a THEME: Walk as Children of Light 


“We bow in worship before 
Thee, O God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Father. 
Thou art Light and in Thee is no 
darkness at all. We bless Thee that 
we do not need to walk in darkness, 
for when we follow Him who is the 
Light of the world we have the 
light of life. 

“Shine into the hearts of Thy 
children throughout the whole 
earth, we pray Thee. Grant that by 
Thy grace and by obedience to Thy 
Spirit, we may be true followers of 
Christ. So may Thy kingdom come 
:gand Thy will be done—and thus 
may there be peace among the na- 
Pitions. We ask it in the name of 

Christ. Amen.” 

Packet of material may be 
secured from the Central Depart- 
ment of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, 120 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. Price, 35 cents. —~ 
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That all 


may be one 


Race Relations Sunday 
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WORLD DAY 
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Background 
of the 
Christian 


s\ orld Vlission 


Edmund D. Soper 


Your Spring Church 
School of Missions 


THEME: Home Missions 
and Human Rights 


ForEIGN THEME: Africa 


HoME 


Are your plans for your March 
and April Church School of Mis- 
sions in good order? Did you find 
the following suggestions outlined 
in the unpriced mimeographed 
leaflet “A Church School of Mis- 
sions” helpful? 

1. Have a School of Missions 
Committee representative of the 
men and women, the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship, and adult leaders of 
children, and the pastor. The Mis- 
sionary Education Committee of 
the church should serve this pur- 
pose. 

2. Choose Themes and Objec- 
tives. Suggestions may be found in 
current Missionary Education liter- 
ature. 

3. Plan the Date, Place and 
Time. Many variations help to 
establish a plan which will fit your 
requirements. Try to have six ses- 
sions—preferably totaling 300 
minutes, but not less than 180 
minutes—for study. Add to this, 
time for an assembly period of wor- 
ship and inspiration, and possibly 
for a fellowship supper. Have at 
least three classes: one for children; 
one for youth; and one for adults. 

4. Choose a Dean and Faculty. 
Try to find teachers within your 
church fellowship or from nearby 
churches. Many guides are avail- 
able for lay teachers of these 
courses, 

5. Study the Curriculum in 
“Friends Through Books.” Choose 
the textbooks and other materials 
you will want to use. Order them 
immediately to allow ample time 
for study and preparation. 

6. Plan for the Assembly Period. 
Missionaries, mission-board secre- 
taries, nationals, and others familiar 
with missions may help. Worship 
services may be planned by the 
pastor or age groups. Make use of 
music, drama and films. 
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7. Plan for Publicity and Promo- 
tion. Many can help. Stimulate 
interest in attendance by publicity 
and promotion in every organiza- 
tion in the church. 

8. Plan for Decorations and 
Meals. Have appropriate decora 
tions. Keep meals sufficiently simple 
to permit attendance in the school 
by those who serve. Make use of 
menus appropriate to study theme. 

9. Make an Exhibit of charts, 
maps, graphs, art objects, and 
curios, pertinent to the study. 

10. Provide Transportation for 
those who could not otherwise at- 
tend. 

11. Arrange for Expenses 
through the budget or special of- 
fering. Keep expenses low. 

12. Remember above all that 
you are seeking to enlist fellow 
laborers for the fields that are white 
for the harvest. 

With plans well laid, would it 
not add greatly to the success of 
these plans to precede your church 
school of missions with a study of 
The Biblical Background of the 
Christian World Missions? In this 
booklet, The Biblical Backecround 
of the Christian World Missions, 
by Dr. Edmund D. Soper, the rea- 
sons for a missionary enterprise, as 
found in the Bible, and traced in 
five very stimulating chapters. The 
introduction, suggestions for study, 
and questions which supplement 
the text were prepared by William 
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The Grace 
of Sharing 
in 
Christian 


Stewardship 


EZRA G. ROTH 
Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Baptist Convention 


“SEE THAT YE ABOUND 
IN THIS GRACE ALSO” 














Bible Book-of-the-Month 
1952-1953 


PEE xseseensvosasne Esther 
DD ncéeevrenwoers Hosea, Joel 
BEE Sob ecanntennesens Romans 

If we abide by the principles 


taught in the Bible, our country 
will go on prospering and to pros- 
per; but if we and our posterity 
neglect its instructions and author- 
ity, no man can tell how sudden a 
catastrophe may overwhelm us and 
bury our glory in profound obscu- 
rity —DanteEL WEBSTER. 
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J. Keech, Director of the Depart. 
ment of Missionary and Steward. 
ship Education. 

This book will be valuable as a 
forerunner to a church school of 
missions, for a church school of mis- 
sions on the Bible and missions, for 


Bible study and Sunday school 
classes, mid-week mectings, and 
private study. It may be used in 
summer assemblies, and as the text- 
book for Leadership Education 
Course No. 200a. Order from your 
nearest Baptist bookstore. Price, 75 
cents. 


Valuable Materials for 
Stewardship Education 


Order Packet from Department 
of Missionary and Stewardship 
Education, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price, $2.00. 

Leaflets available in quantity, 
$4.00 per 100. Mimeographed 
booklet, Planning Stewardship 
Education in a Baptist Church, 
free. 

Order Dr. Glenn  Asquith’s 
pamphlet, Stewardship Discussions 
from Dr. Asquith, 433 South Salina 
Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y. Price, 
$3.00 per hundred. 

Order Dr. Ezra Roth’s pamphlet 
The Grace of Sharing in Christian 
Stewardship from Dr. Roth, 606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Room 
709, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Price, $2.00 
per hundred. 





Stewardship Discussions 


DR. GLENN H. ASQUITH 
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© What Is Stewardship ? 
® Stewardship of Time 


® Stewardship of Abilities 
® Stewardship of Money 
© The Result of Faithful Stewardship 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION — Zhe 2. Y.Z. 





DeaR FRIENDS OF THE FELLOW- 
SHIP: 

Sometimes the friendships young 
people form in the fellowship of 
the church may seem like any 
other friendships. It is only as we 
grow in life’s experiences and see 
them at work in the larger fellow- 
ship of the kingdom of God that 
we come to understand the depth 
and worth of their meaning for 
our lives. 

This past fall I had the oppor- 
tunity of making a trip which was 
to touch ten states. As I met the 
young people at some points and 
their leaders in conferences about 
our common task, there was an im- 
mediate sense of belonging together 
and a feeling that we had known 
each other much longer. The basis 
for our friendships, many of them 
so new, was the great task which 
made us members of one family. 

When the trip as planned was 
suddenly interrupted by a loss in 
my own family circle I learned 
again of the upholding that can 
come to meet a need through the 
ministry of Christian friends. It 
was not only that help was offered 
in such manifest ways but these 
friendships brought the assurance 
and revelation of that greater love 
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beyond our own, the love which 
“passeth understanding.” 

I could wish for all young people 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship no 
greater gift than that of Christian 
friendships. Many of them will be 
formed in the fellowship to which 
you belong. They will be a source 
of development and strength and 
inspiration all through life. They 
will keep you mindful of the great- 
est Friend of all. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Los O Hoppe 


Missions Can Be Fun 


Sometimes young people get the 
impression that interest in missions 
and information concerning mis- 
sions can only be achieved through 
a formal meeting or serious study 
class. While these are of real im- 
portance, often enthusiasm can be 
kindled by working out a party or 
informal evening of fellowship 
based on some world outreach sub- 
ject. 

In addition to ideas to be found 
in the basic B.Y.F. manual, Chris- 
tian World Outreach, two booklets 








Katherine Ferris Roknbough 











will be found most suggestive on 
the current study theme of this 
year, Fun and Festival Among 
America’s Peoples and Fun and 
Festival from Africa. Each is 50 
cents. They would be useful equip- 
ment to have on a B.Y.F. bookshelf 
or in a file for ready reference. 


A Word to the Women 


In an earlier article in Missions 
on these B.Y.F. pages appeared an 
historic interpretation of the rela- 
tionship of the women of the de- 
nomination to the guild. It is im- 
portant that women shall keep up 
to date on the developments now 
taking place in connection with the 
new National Council of American 
Baptist Women. 

Through the National Council 
the women are taking a new inter- 
est in supporting with their interest 
and in practical ways the Fellow- 
ship Guild of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship. To make this visible 
and clear to Baptist women the 
council has included in its organi- 
zational set-up (national, state, as- 
sociation, local) a woman who is 
concerned with interesting the 
women in encouraging and _ back- 
ing up guild work. 





FUN AND FESTIVAL 
FROM 


AFRICA 


RUSE H. WRIGHI 
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It should be made clear to all 
that the organization patterns, the 
administrative direction and the 
program planning for guild work 
rests with the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, of which the guild is an or- 
ganic part, and with the Board of 
Education and _ Publication to 
which the fellowship as a whole 
is administratively related. 

But with the women rests the 
responsibility of understanding the 
Fellowship Guild of today and of 
sponsoring and helping it to grow 
and develop in many ways. 

Nationally there is a chairman 
for guild in the National Council 
of American Baptist Women who 
works cooperatively with the direc- 
tor of world service of the B.Y.F. 
and the Board of Education and 
Publication. 

In the state and association, in 
most instances, the chairman in 
the woman’s organization and the 
world service secretary will be one 
person instead of two, and will keep 
the women informed and encour- 
aged to help in addition to direct- 
ing the work in her relationship as 
an adult counselor of the B.Y.F. 

In the local church there may 
be two or three age group fellow- 
ships, each of which should have a 
guild, and in each fellowship there 
should be a world service counselor. 
In the local woman’s society, how- 
ever, there will be only one chair- 
man related to the guild work who 
may or may not be one of the 
world service counselors. 

Leaders’ guides are prepared for 
each of the leaders related in any 
way to guild work which will clarify 
their relationships and give specific 
suggestions as to their duties. 

Since the women in the local 
church will want to know of some 
ways in which they may encour- 
age and help guild work, here are 
a few suggestions which will point 
the way: 

1. Become acquainted with the 
organization, program and relation- 
ship of the Fellowship Guild. 

2. Encourage the forming of a 
guild chapter in each age-group of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 

3. Assist in finding qualified 
world service counselors for each 
vuild and recommend them to the 
church board of christian educa- 
tion for appointment. 
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4. Plan for guild emphasis or re- 
ports in local woman’s society meet- 
ings. 

5. Help girls attend national and 
state guild house parties. 

6. Confer with the world service 
counselor on ways in which the wo- 
man’s society may be helpful to 
the guild chapters. 

7. Assist the world service coun- 
selors to attend training conferences 
and state or national guild house 
parties. 

8. Help to provide materials 
needed by the local guild chapters. 





Youth Guide 
lo Giving 
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For story, see January issue, page 
50. March issue will contain fur- 
ther details 





9. Plan for a mother and daugh- 
ter banquet with the help of the 
guild chapters. 

10. Assist the world service coun- 
selors in making an annual report, 
one copy of which the woman’s 
society will keep. 

11. Help girls who are beyond 
guild age find their places of ac. 
tivity and service in the woman’s 
program. 

A new interest is growing across 
the country among the women who 
have a natural stake in all that the 
guild is trying to do. As the women 
recognize anew the relationship 
which has been and is theirs and 
as they become informed about 
the Fellowship Guild and assume 
the role which is instinctively their 
own, we shall see the guild offering 
to more and more girls a program 
of development in Christian wo- 
manhood and leadership. May this 
word to the women speed that day. 


Youth Guide to Giving 


As many who read these pages 
know the department of missionary 
education has been assigned also 
the responsibility of stewardship 
education. In this connection new 
material has been prepared for 
various age levels which will be 
helpful in groups or for individual 
reading. 

Youth Guide for Giving is a 
pamphlet especially prepared for 
young people. Copies of it may be 
secured from the Department o/ 
Missionary and Stewardship Edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Price 4 cents each: 
$4.00 per 100. 

B.Y.F. groups may find it useful 
when undertaking the sharing plan. 
An interesting panel could be 
worked out on it followed by open 
discussion in a young people’s meet- 
ing. The pamphlet might be dis- 


tributued following the discussion 


for individual reading. 


Looking Ahead! 


Srupy THemes for 1953-1954 
Home Missions: Spanish-S peal- 
ing Americans 
Forrtcn Missions: The Life ani 
Task of the Church Around the 
World 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION for Children 





Dear Boys AND GIRLs: 

Here’s a story by one of our 
Baptist home missionaries _ that 
helps us see how boys and girls are 
changed when they learn to love 
Jesus. 

You are planning for your gift 
to the America for Christ offering 
March 1. Maybe this story will help 
us to see how a few boys and girls 
found fun and happiness in a re- 
dedicated church. 

Cordially, 
FLORENCE STANSBURY 


A Re-dedicated Church 


The houses in the tiny village 
were crowded very close together. 
Each one looked almost exactly like 
every other one along the road. 
This was because they were all 
company houses and were owned 
by the mining company where all 
the men of the village worked. 
There were many children in the 
village too. They had no place to 
play except in the road and the 
cars drove so swiftly that they 
were always jumping to the side of 
the road to avoid being struck by 
a car. 

Two buildings stood out from all 
the rest in the village. Both of these 
were made of stone and looked 
very much alike—even to some 
broken windows caused by children 
throwing rocks at them. One of 
these buildings was the schoolhouse 
and the other was the church. In- 
side the church, one felt like he 
was in a large barn that would soon 
fall down. The roof leaked, the 
walls were a dirty gray color, and 
the seats were always covered with 
dust. On Sunday morning about 
twenty people came to the church 
for Sunday school. 

Several years ago there had been 
vacation church schools each sum- 
mer in the church, but in recent 
years even this hadn’t seemed to 
draw the children away from their 
games and quarrels on the road, so 
the church had quit trying to do 
anything to help them. “It’s no 
use,” they would say. “Why bother 
trying to have a Bible school when 
they won’t come?” said another 
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lady. “They even manage to break 
up our Christmas program almost 
every year.” “Only the sheriff can 
do anything with our town now,” 
they said. But the new missionary 
looked again at the children on the 
road and decided that she just 
couldn’t take “no” as their answer. 
“Won’t you try once more?” she 
said. “! believe I have a Bible 
teacher who can reach them. She’ll 
go out and play with them as well 
as teach them in the church. I’m 
sure she'll be everyone’s friend, and 
surely the children will come if 
they like her.” For three hours the 
missionary sat on the porch and 
talked to some of the folks in the 
village and finally they agreed to 
try once more. 

The time for the Bible school 
came, and the new teacher arrived. 
The church people looked at her 
and wondered how far she’d get 
with these children. As she walked 
down the road toward the church, 
the children stopped their play to 
stare at the stranger in town. 
“Hello,” she said, “you’re all com- 
ing to Bible school in the morning, 
aren’t you?” 

“Us?” asked one tall slender boy. 
“You don’t want us there!” 

“Yes, I do,” said the teacher, and 
her smile was so contagious that 
soon they were smiling in return. 

The next morning some of the 
more adventurous ones appeared at 
the church for the Bible school, and 
by the second morning most of 
them were coming. There were 
twenty-nine children who attended 
that year, and almost all of them 
had perfect attendance. “May we 
come back in the afternoon,” they 
said. “Yes,” said the teacher, “you 
may if you really want to do it,” 
and from then on the Bible teacher 
and the children practically lived 
at the church until the Bible school 
was over. 

The older folks were amazed at 
what was happening. “Why, our 
church really isn’t in very good 
shape for our Bible school, is it?” 
said one of the ladies. 

“Don’t you think we ought to re- 
pair it before another summer?” 
said another. And soon the whole 


town was excited about what they 
were going to do to their church 
before Bible school time next sum- 
mer. “You don’t need to even ask 
us about a Bible school next year,” 
they said. “We're telling you now 
that we want one, and we want a 
teacher just like this one, too.” 
‘That winter the lights at the 
church could be seen burning 
brightly until a late hour. After the 
men quit their work, and the 
women had finished their evening 
meal, they would go to the church 
to help repair it. The roof was 
fixed. All the walls were painted a 
beautiful light color. The wood- 
work and benches were sanded and 
then revarnished until they looked 
like new. The floor was re-painted, 
and a new heating stove was in- 
stalled. Everything was spotlessly 
clean and neat. All the work was 
finished and they rededicated the 
building just one week before the 
Bible school began the next 
summer. 
AiceE Mar SIMMONS 


Program Materials 


Human Rights and American 
Indians 

If you have not already had your 
home-mission study for the year, 
now is the time to plan for it and 
determine when you will have it. 

Has your church had its school 
of missions yet? If not why not jog 
the committee on missionary and 
stewardship education in your 
church and urge them to have a 
school during the spring, perhaps 
after Easter. Your primary and 
junior boys and girls should be a 
part of this school of missions. It is 
one time when the whole church 
can concentrate on one subject for 
study, worship, white cross and fel- 
lowship. If you plan to have your 
study in the early evening chil- 
dren’s groups might meet at the 
same time as the young people and 
adults. Maybe the pastor or some 
one will have a brief worship serv- 
ice in which all can take part be- 
fore going into separate class ses- 
sions. 
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Maybe on the one evening every- 
one could meet together and play 
some games that our American In- 
dian friends enjoy. You will find a 
good selection in Children’s Games 
from Many Lands. 

Songs, too, for everyone may 
be found in The Whole World 
Singing! And here, too, might be an 
opportunity to have the service 
projects of each group displayed, 
appreciated and dedicated on the 
last evening of the school. 

Materials to use: Primary—The 
Gray Eyes Family and Teacher’s 
Guide; Junior—Yakima Boy and 
Teacher’s Guide; Baptist—Making 
New Friends; Visual Materials: 
Rent from your nearest film de- 
pository: Navaho Children. Life 
and customs. $1.00; Nonebah of the 
Navahos. Navaho girl. $1.00; The 
Plains Indian Girl. Story of Lodge 
Grass. 15 min. film. $6.00. 





New Books for Teachers 


What group of children in our 
church school do not many times 
during the year ask the familiar 
question “Please tell us a story.” 

The Missionary Story Hour, com- 
piled by Nina Millen and a produc- 
tion of the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education, Friendship 
Press, is a book of stories to tell. 
As the title indicates the stories are 
missionary stories, showing how the 
love of Jesus Christ is mediated 
around the world through the lov- 
ing services and a deep Christ-like 
concern for people. 

Leaders and teachers will find 
that these stories cover a variety of 
subjects and countries. In them, 
too, a discerning teacher will find 
opportunities to help boys and girls 
to better understand the many kinds 
of work that are done by mission- 
aries on the many mission fields at 
home and around the world! 

What shall I do now? 

What teacher or leader of chil- 
dren has not been asked this ques- 
tion time and again throughout a 
year that is filled with interesting 
worship, study and activity. 

In our program of missionary 
study the leaders’ guides suggest 
many interesting ways of making 
a whole new country come alive 
for boys and girls. Many teachers 
would like to have a book telling 
how to make murals, picture strips, 
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dioramas, puppets and many other 
items! 

Here’s How and When by Ar- 
milda Keiser, tells you in easily 
followed directions, and shows you 
in simple drawings how to develop 
these interesting activities! And 
furthermore she shows you how to 
utilize odds and ends, scraps and 
bits that everyone has around the 
house and at the church. These 
projects need not cost a lot of 
money and the children are having 
meaningful and purposeful experi- 
ences as they grow in understand- 
ing. If you are really a good teacher 
you will make for yourself the ac- 
tivity before you try it with chil- 
dren. You will give your children 
much better guidance if you have 
made it first. 









Both of these books are available 
from your nearest American Baptist 
bookstore. Send for your copy to- 
day. Paper $1.50. 





MISS MARTHA’S SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 44) 
ings. We feel that these girls are 

really an asset to our school.” 

Besides the usual classes of an ac- 
credited high school, Mather also 
has religious education classes and 
a daily chapel service. Daily devo- 
tions are encouraged in the dormi- 
tories. Sunday school is held on the 
campus, but the girls go into town 
for church services on Sunday 
morning. Leadership training is a 
constant process throughout the 
school days. The girls soon learn 
responsibility through leading a 
meeting, serving as chairman of a 
committee, carrying through work 
assignments for much of the work 
of the school is done by student 
help, and participating in some 
group work activity. 

School work, social activity, 
music, athletics, Christian worship 
and Bible study, all this makes up 
the Mather School. This in itself is 
not all for while Mather School 
means STUDENTS it also means 
faculty. It is the fine inter-racial 
faculty who sparks the life of the 
school. These women of Christian 
character, fine education, and cul- 
ture are dedicated to Christ and 
give of themselves that these too 
might know Him whom to know is 
life eternal. Mather School is a 
mission school and so the frame- 
work of the teaching staff is made 
up of missionaries. It is their life 
and their dedication which makes 
the “plus” which has always 
marked “Miss Martha’s” school. 


Judson Pictures 


Ann Judson girls may want the 
small pictures of Ann and Adoni- 
ram Judson to use on posters or 
for covers of program booklets. 
They would be attractive minia- 
tures in a girl’s room at home, or 
in the church room where they 
meet. The pictures measure 2% x 
334,” and are one cent each. They 
may be ordered from the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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Between Chicago and Denver! 


By MRS. MAURICE B. HODGE 


Last May when women from all 
states of our American Baptist Con- 
vention met in the beautiful new 
sanctuary of the North Shore Bap- 
tit Church in Chicago, we rejoiced 
in the record of advancement for 
the year just past. The reports had 
shown new societies organized, a 
big increase in the number of busi- 
ness and professional women’s 
groups, a $40,000 increase in the 
Love Gift to the Unified Budget 
and a general upward trend in all 
the many kinds of service we under- 
take. 

Built on that year of work well 
done our woman’s day meeting was 
one of great enthusiasm as we con- 
ducted the first annual business 
session of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women, met 
dozens of our missionaries and 
listened to inspired messages of 
work on the fields. 

As you read this article the time 
for annual reports will be just a 
few weeks ahead. Again as in 1952 
when the returns are known we are 
confident new, greater records will 
have been established. Frequently 
we approach annual report time 
with words such as these in our 
iminds or on our lips—tedious, dull, 
involved, unnecessary, boring! Sup- 
pose this year with the assurance 
of work well done in our local so- 
cleties, our associations, our states, 
and our National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Women we discover a 
new attitude and a new vocabu- 
lary? Reports can be exciting, joy- 
us, stimulating, easily done and 
they are essential to good work. 
‘he difference lies with the re- 
porter, if she has enthusiasm and 
amagination and applies these two 
qualities to making out a report, 
omething new will be added. 

Figures and facts will live in her 
mind as she transfers them to paper 
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blanks and soon the truth will be 
evident. Reports are fun when re- 
porters are enthusastic. Reports 
come alive in our annual meetings. 
They are worth compiling with joy. 

Let each state president come to 
Denver with the assurance that her 
women have done the very best 
work ever and that they have loved 
to place the record of that work in 
the reports as part of joyous serv- 
ice. Reports can be fun! 

We have advanced a step these 
past months in simplifying the an- 
nual report book and now with a 
new vocabulary of joy reports 
should be lifted out of the category 
of drudgery into the realm of the 
significant. As committees of the 
National Council of American Bap- 
tist Women work another year on 
the preparation of these books we 
shall again keep in mind further 
simplicity and usefulness. 

On May 20 at Denver the re- 
turns will be in, and again women 
will join in a great rejoicing history- 
making mass meeting. Beginning in 
the morning of that day at the 
Trinity Methodist Church, the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women (this means you if you are 
a woman member of an American 
Baptist Church) will present a 
beautiful colorama directed by Miss 
Amy Goodhue Loomis and planned 
by Mrs. James LeGrand. This un- 
usual program will depict the work 
and structure of the National 
Council of American Baptist 
Women in dramatic form with all 
the national officers and _ state 
presidents participating. 

The colorama adapted for local 
use will be included in the program 
packet of the year and in separate 
form so that every local society may 
have the privilege of seeing it pre- 
sented during the year. 

After lunch on May 20 (tickets 


available to women at the Conven- 
tion registration desk) the woman’s 
day program will emphasize the 
life and task of church women 
around the world. Many mission- 
aries will enrich our lives by their 
presence and their messages. Some 
of these messengers of the gospel 
will be those retired but still active 
in their concern and enthusiasm. 
Others will be those with the full 
weight of today’s responsibility and 
still others, those young candidates 
just appointed with their work lying 
ahead. Together as laywomen with 
our missionaries at home and 
abroad, we shall close the day on a 
high note of inspiration and dedica- 
tion. 

States surrounding or near Colo- 
rado are planning to send groups of 
their women to this great event. 
Some local societies and associa- 
tions will send presidents and other 
officers. Some state societies are 
eager to give their officers the bene- 
fit of these meetings. Ways and 
means will be devised. 

Come to Denver rejoicing in the 
records and reports of your 
woman’s society. Join with hun- 
dreds of women in a great day of 
sharing and _ fellowship. The 
beauties of Denver with its warm 
Baptist hospitality await you. Your 
National Council of American Bap- 
tist Women awaits you! 


A Book of Remembrance 


A must for all Baptists who want 
the latest information concerning 
the work of the American Baptist 
Convention! 

Your Book of Remembrance is 
your encyclopedia of the American 
Baptist Convention. It provides you 
with true accounts of Christian 
work throughout the American 
Baptist world; it furnishes you with 
an up-to-date reference of the mis- 
sionaries and denominational work- 
ers of the convention; and it sug- 
gests a subject of prayer for each 
day of the year. 

In order to avoid disappointment 
due to an early depletion of print- 
ing, order your copy immediately 
from the Baptist Literature Bureau, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., or from your nearest 
Baptist Bookstore. Price, 50 cents. 
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The OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conducted by ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 


152 Madison Ave. 


New York 16, N. Y. 





Values in the Circle Plan 


Reminding us that “the Circle 
Plan of organization is recom- 
mended by the National Council of 
American Baptist Women as the 
most efficient method of reaching 
every woman in the local church,” 
Mrs. Calvin M. Thompson, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., interprets the plan 
as follows: 

Count and Contact: Every 
woman member of the church 
should be the responsibility and 
opportunity of some circle. Those 
who are employed should be 
reached through an evening circle, 
offering a special program and ap- 
peal to business and _ professional 
women. (For information concern- 
ing programs and plans, write to 
Miss Constance Shaw, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Business and Professional 
Women, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.) 

Inform and Inspire: Every circle 
meeting should present some inter- 
esting news account or story from 
a mission field, a letter from a Spe- 
cial Interest missionary, a prayer 
request, or a discussion of some 
current issue calling for Christian 
interpretation and action. 

Realize Responsibility: Every 
woman has a place to fill in the 
kingdom of God. Help each woman 
to discover her place of service in 
the church. 

Cultivate a Concern: Every 
circle chairman will continually 
work toward the goal of 100 per 
cent enlistment of the membership 
list. Church calls are effective in 
this work. Personal calls are prefer- 
able, but where these are not pos- 
sible, telephone calls will show 
concern. 

Love and Lead: Help each 
woman, enlisted or unenlisted, in 
the expression of love to our Lord 
and Saviour—through the tithe and 
Love Gift, prayer and service. 

Enrich and Evangelize: The 
circle plan, if faithfully followed, 
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brings enrichment to individual 
lives and to the church through 
Christian fellowship. A _ radiant 
Christian experience sends us forth 
to win others. 

(Note: A new leaflet on the 
circle plan is being written by Mrs. 
Jesse Parker, president of the 
Women’s Baptist Mission Society of 
Northern California. It will be 
ready in the near future—watch 
Missions for announcement of 
publication date and price.) 


“Where Is the Book?” 


The tremendous interest in the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible may well lead to interest in 
and questions about other transla- 
tions—those of Baptist missionaries, 
perhaps. Program builders will find 
thrilling source material in a leaflet 
with a descriptive “question-and- 
answer” titl—‘Where is the 
Book?” . . . “Here is the Book!” 
This tells the story of Baptist mis- 
sionary translators. A chart shows 
the languages, translators and 
dates, from the work of Adoniram 
Judson in 1835 to the work com- 
pleted in 1951. Pictures add to the 
interest. The leaflet was compiled 
by Miss Hazel F. Shank, foreign 
secretary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. It 
is priced at 15¢ and is available at 
denominational bookstores. 


Annual Meeting Program 


As a rule, The Open Forum does 
not give space to the current pro- 
gram theme so late in the church 
year. However, the program outline 
for the presentation of woman’s 
work at the Pennsylvania Baptist 
Convention last October offers sug- 
gestions for the annual meeting of 
the society. It borrows the national 
theme, Behold the Stars, as a title 
and makes use of an electically 
lighted map—an unusual feature. 


Local groups wishing to consider 
this program may secure a copy by 
sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to the conductor (see 
address at top of this page). The 
program was prepared by Mrs. H. 
L.. Poffenberger, secretary of litera- 
ture for Eastern Pennsylvania. 


A Need Is Met 

A recent letter to The Open 
Forum stated: “here is a peren 
nial need for worship services for 
women’s groups.” Fortunately, we 
were able to reply that Dr. Georgia 
Harkness, known to so many Amer- 
ican Baptist women through her 
devotional book The Glory of God 
has recently written “with words of 
beauty and power” four inspira- 
tional services in a sixteen-page 
booklet, O Worship the Lord. The 
services are: “What is America?”; 
“This is my Father’s World”; “The 
Life Abundant”; and “The Day is 
Ended” (arranged for use as a 
closing devotional or as an evening 
radio program, either actual or 
simulated). Note that this should 
be ordered from Department of 
Publication, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. It is priced at 20¢ 
a copy. 


Recommended! 


A “greeting” from Mrs. J. H. 
Walker, vice-president of Christian 
training of the National Council 
of American Baptist Women, car- 
ries the following recommendation: 

“Teach Us to Pray, by Charles 
Francis Whiston, is a splendid book. 
It induces the spirit of prayer, out- 
lines the nature of prayer, and leads 
one—step by step in prayer—to the 
consciousness of God. As spiritual 
life leaders, this book can help us 
and in helping us, help others to 
truly pray. This would be a splen- 
did text to use in conducting a class 
on prayer.” (Available at denomi- 
national bookstores. ) 


A Reminder 


The winter issue of Program 
Pointers is available (see Missions 
for November, 1952, page 570). 
The spring issue—ready in April— 
will be devoted to the 1953-1954 
program theme. 
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Crossword Puzzle 





l. 


> 
a 


3. North River. 


il. “Lover and . . . has thou put 


far from me” Ps. 88:18 


\3. Royal Highness 

4. Deputy Lieutenant 

. Small yellow bird. 

. Dessert 

. Each 

. Suffix denoting alcohols 

. Bones 

21. Amorite ally of Abram. Gen. 


14:13 

“We took . . . counsel together” 
Ps. 55:14 

24. Township 

“he loved them unto the. . .” 
John 13:1 

“his seed shall inherit the. . . 
Ps, 25:13 


” 
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. “shall . . . down 


Friendship 

Across 29. “the Father himself . . . you” 

“the ... hath many friends” .. .. John 16:27 
Prov. 14:20 30. “Thine . . . friend, and_ thy 
isle eee father’s friend” Prov. 27:10 
> aaa Geographic Society 32. “Yea . . . own familiar friend” 

\0, “. . . brother is born for adver- 35 os 41:9 
sity” Prov. 17:1 oe a 

1 Slices glad 36. “a friend that . . . closer than 


a brother” Prov. 18:24 


. Yukon Territory 
. Talks 
5. Mother-in-law of Ruth. Ruth 


1:22 
. “must . . . himself friendly” 
Prov. 18:24 
“Trust in him . . . all times” 
Ps. 62:8 


. “gave himself a ransom for 


eee es ef 


3. “unto thy judgments at all...” 


Ps. 119:20 
“kisses of an. . 
Prov. 27:6 


. are deceitful” 


in the king- 
dom” Luke 13:29 (pl.) 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


Down 


1. Second note in scale 


2. “I have. 


Ur se G9 


. . you friends” John 
15:15 


. Greek god of love 


Chinese measure 
“he that repeateth a matter 
... very friends” Prov. 17:9 


6. Cuckoo 

8. “. . . them that love us” Tit. 
3:15 

9. “. . . the countenance of his 
friend” Prov. 27:17 

11. “Withdraw thy . . . from thy 
neighbour’s house” Prov. 
25:17 

12. “friends have . . treacher- 
ously” Lam. 1:2 

14. “man lay . . . his life for his 
friends” John 15:13 

20. Dirk 

22. “if it . . . evil unto you” Josh. 
24:15 

27. Same as 13 across 

28. Garden tool 

29. Rumanian coins 31. Twisted 

33. “better . . . a neighbour that 

. near” Prov. 27:10 

34. New Testament 

37. Country in South America 

38. Medieval shield 

39. “thou ... the words of eternal 
life” John 6:68 

41. “strain ata...” Matt. 23:24 

43. “Greater love hath no man 


. “They 


than...” John 15:31 


. Combining form meaning half 
. “in him is no darkness .. . 


all” 
I John 1:5 


. “Make no friendship with an 


angry...” Prov. 22:24 
are with 
showers” Job 24:8 


the 


. Long meter 54. Sunday School 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Miss Maude V. Brook 


Miss Maud Brook, born in Fall 
River, Mass., died there on June 27, 
1952, at the age of 79. Reared in a 
Christian home, Maud Brook kept an 
active interest in her church through- 
out her life. She was the only person 
to have had the distinction of serv- 
ing in an executive capacity in all 
three of our homes for missionary 
children. For nine years she was 
associated with Mrs. R. R. West in 
the Newton Centre Home. In 1916, 
she was called to the leadership of 
the Morgan Park Home. In 1925, she 
became the superintendent of the 
Fannie Doane Home in Dennison, 
Ohio, and upon her retirement, in 
1940, she had given more than 30 
years to this missionary work. One 
parent says of her, “There are many 
missionaries and even more mission- 
aries’ children who owe Miss Brook 
a great debt of gratitude. She did 
much to shape the lives of the chil- 
dren left in her care and she did a 
good work.” 


Mrs. Everett Stanley Burket 


Margaret Campbell Burket, one of 
eight children, of American Baptist 
foreign missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Campbell, who initiated 
Hakka work in China, was born in 
Kaying, China, and was a graduate 
of MeMinnville College. She and Rev. 
E. 8. Burket were married in 1914, 
and sailed for Kaying, China, in 
1916. In 1918, Mr. and Mrs. Burket 
took up residence at Sun Wu Hsien, 
where Mr. Burket was in charge of 
a field with over 500,000 Hakka- 
speaking people and worked with this 
group until their retirement in 1946. 
All of Mrs. Burket’s life seems to 
have reflected the joyous Christian 
atmosphere of her childhood home 
and her father’s philosophy: “There 
is almost no limit to the good you 
ean do if you don’t care who gets 
the glory.” On July 7, 1952, after 
months of suffering, she passed away. 
Her sister Louise, writing of Mrs. 
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Burket’s last days, said: “All mar- 
veled at her wonderful spirit of faith, 
courage, and good cheer, never com- 
plaining, always grateful, interested 
in people and events. Many have 
spoken of the inspiration and bless- 
ing they have received from her.” 


Mrs. Charles Henry Day Fisher 


Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher (nee Emma 
Haigh) was born in Chillicothe, IIL., 
August 9, 1857. Her father, William 
Moorhouse Haigh, was Western sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Mrs. Fisher was a 
graduate of Knox College. In 1880, 
she married Rev. Charles H. D. 
Fisher, pastor of a Baptist Church, 
Duluth, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
served as missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
in Japan from 1882 to 1920. At the 
time of her husband’s death in 1920, 
Mrs. Fisher retired from full service. 
However, she continued to live in 
Japan until 1936, making a total of 
53 years that she looked upon Japan 
as home. The last five months of her 
life were spent in the beautiful Bap- 
tist Home for the Aged on the Henry 
Hudson Parkway. On May 23, 1952, 
at the age of 94 she passed away. 
Only a few hours before her death 
she reminded her son, Dr. R. H. 
Fisher, to send her gift to the In- 
ternational Christian University in 
Japan, showing how her interests 
still centered in Japan. 


Mrs. Albert C. Phelps 


Mrs. A. C. Phelps (nee Jennie 
Chaille) was born September 5, 1868, 
near Columbus, Ind. She was edu- 
eated at the University of Chicago 
and the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. On June 15, 1893, she was 
married to Rev. James A. Morgan. 
Just as the young couple were ready 
to go as missionaries to Africa, Mr. 
Morgan died siddenly. In 1898, Mrs. 
Jennie C. Morgan sailed alone for 
Burma, as a missionary of the Wo- 
man’s Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
retirement in 


ciety, and until her 


1941 she was in charge of the Karen 
High School in Henzada. Mrs. Mor- 
gan became Mrs. A. C. Phelps on 
December 20, 1906. After the death 
of Mr. Phelps, in Bangalore, India, 
in January 1947, she returned to 
Burma. Mr. and Mrs. Phelps formed 
a remarkable team. Both were or- 
dained ministers. Both received the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal from the British 
Government for distinguished public 
service to the people of Burma. Both 
were so concerned over their evan- 
gelistie and educational work that 
they elected to take all their holidays, 
ineluding their furlough, at separate 
times. In writing of her missionary 
life in 1947, Mrs. Phelps said, “When 
I left Henzada, all but six of the 90 
pastors, and nearly all of the 150 
village school teachers, the high school 
teachers, the superintendent, and the 
headmaster of the school had all been 
my school children.” Mrs. Phelps died 
on June 20, 1952, in Maymyo, Burma. 


Wallace St. John 


Born in Irvington, Ill., July 20, 
1868, Wallace St. John held a B.A. 
degree from Denison University, a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
eago, a B.D. from the Chicago Uni- 
versity Divinity School, and a Litt.D. 
from the University of Rangoon. In 
December, 1887, he married Ina 
Lorena Seley, who died in Rangoon, 
Burma, in 1904. Miss Julia Shinn 
and Dr. St. John were married in 
1909. Appointed as a missionary ol 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society in 1903, Dr. St. John 
went to Judson College, where he 
served his entire missionary career. 
In various teaching and executive 
posts, including that of President, 
he left his mark on many of the best 
minds of Burma. He also held pas- 
torates in addition to his college 
positions. In 1940, after their retire- 
ment, Dr. and Mrs. St. John returned 
to Burma, but were forced in 1942 to 
flee to India as war refugees. In 1946, 
they returned to the United States. 
Mrs. St. John died in 1948. From 
that time on Dr. St. John made his 
home in Columbia, S. C., where he 
died on June 8, 1952. 
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News FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS 





Upward Trend in Unified Budget Receipts 


Reports at Mid-Year Meetings Show an Encouraging 
Increase of 13.36 Per Cent Over Corresponding 


Period Last Year 


By JOHN C. SLEMP 


Unified Budget receipts for the 
first six months of the current fiscal 
year were 13.36 per cent in excess 
of receipts for the corresponding 
period last year, according to re- 
ports of the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation at the mid-year de- 
nominational meetings at the Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis., last December. Total receipts 
for this period were $2,657,243, as 
compared with $2,344,124 a year 
ago, making an _ increase of 
$313,119. 


Word of Caution 


Denominational leaders, though 
cautious about overoptimism, were 
obviously pleased with this report, 
and pointed with a degree of justi- 
fiable pride to an upward trend in 
Unified Budget giving over a four- 
year period. Receipts for the first 
six months of 1950-1951 were 3.69 
per cent above receipts for the same 
period of the previous year. The 
next year the increase jumped to 
6.06 per cent, and this year to 13.36 
per cent. In addition, reports indi- 
cated that the World Fellowship 
Offering for the first six months 
this year totaled $190,484, an in- 
crease of 23 per cent. It seemed to 
be obvious that, if this trend con- 
tinues, American Baptists will go 
up to Denver with the satisfaction 
of having had a highly successful 


year. 


General Director’s Report 


Beginning his annual report with 
a reference to these gratifying in- 
creases, General Director Ralph M. 
Johnson then made this comment: 
“One thing I like about working 
with the Council on Missionary 
Cooperation is the realization that 
an increase in giving benefits all 
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our work.” Letters from mission- 
aries, he said, show how much they 
are encouraged when the home 
churches are doing well. 
Referring to his recent tour of 
Latin American missions fields, Dr. 
Johnson said: “The more one sees 
of American Baptist mission work, 
whether on home or on foreign 
fields, the more one thanks God for 
the privilege of spending full time 
in promoting it. To see a school, a 
hospital, and a church under con- 
struction in Managua, makes one 
realize that prayers have been an- 
swered, and that American Baptists 
are not deaf to the call from mod- 
ern Macedonias, ‘Come over and 


help us.’ ” 


Values of Unified Budget 


Dr. Johnson then spoke briefly of 
the values of the Unified Budget as 
a system of denominational finance. 
“When I first began to see our mis- 
sionary work,” he declared, “I 
thought that it would be fine to get 
a few specific, or designated, gifts 
to take care of specific needs. But 
as I saw need piled upon need, I 
realized that the needs of all can 
best be met throught our Unified 
Budget, and that actually we ought 
to double this budget.” 

At another session, Dr. Paul Jud- 
son Morris, of Ohio, who had ac- 
companied Dr. Johnson on part of 
the Latin American tour, spoke 
enthusiastically of what he had seen 
on our mission fields in the West 
Indies. After mentioning many of 
the missionaries by name, he said, 
with deep feeling: “I have the 
most profound respect and ad- 
miration for our missionaries. There 
are none finer. My life has been 
greatly enriched by the experiences 
I have had with them. I wish that 


it were possible for all American 
Baptists to see what I saw on my 
recent trip.” 


Success of Sector Projects 


Several sessions were, necessarily, 
devoted largely to matters of busi- 
ness—reports, plans, procedures, 
goals, objectives, and so on. One 
of the most interesting of these was 
the session devoted to the sector 
projects, by which selected churches 
have increased their giving by 25, 
50, 75, and even 100 per cent. 

The plan started in Boston in the 
fall of 1951, with marked success. 
By spring the number of projects 
had increased to six, and before 
long it had gone to nine. Encour- 
aged by the results, some of which 
have been spectacular, leaders of 
the movement are projecting nine- 
teen projects for the ensuing year. 


Dr. Lipphard Honored 


One of the memorable events in 
this year’s mid-year meetings was 
the testimonial dinner in honor of 
Dr. William B. Lipphard, now edi- 
tor emeritus of Missions, who was 
about to retire after nearly forty 
years’ association with the maga- 
zine—nine as corresponding editor, 
ten as associate editor, and twenty 
as editor. Several persons, repre- 
senting the various departments 
and interests of our denominational 
life, expressed the sentiments of the 
entire group in paying tribute to. 
Dr. Lipphard as a man, a denomi- 
national leader, and a brilliant reli- 
gious journalist and editor. Res- 
ponding in his own charactertistic 
self-effacing manner, Dr. Lipphard 
told of the “sheer joy” he had had 
during his long editorship, and 
expressed gratitude “for the privi- 
lege of serving so long a time.” 

Reporting for Missions the next 
day, Dr. Lipphard spoke eloquently 
of the rich fellowships and the en- 
riching associations that he had 
been privileged to have with de- 
nominational leaders through the 
years. Then, following his annual 
custom, he entertained the group by 
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reading several letters that he had 
received as editor and by telling 
some of his most unforgettable 
travel experiences. 


Proposed Budget 


Dr. H. R. Bowler presented the 
tentative proposed Unified Budget 
for the next fiscal year, 1953-1954, 
which is about 10 per cent higher 
than the current budget. Unde- 
signated allotments totaled 
$5,425,874. By adding to this 
amount the estimated designations, 
the total would be $7,400,000. 

In presenting these figures, Dr. 
Bowler emphasized the word “ten- 
tative.” There would be at least 
two more meetings of the finance 
committee, he said, before the final 
figures are presented to the Denver 
convention. The general feeling was 
that the proposed budget would be 
adopted. 


Symposium on Service 


One of the high experiences of 
this year’s meetings was the session 
devoted to a symposium on “The 
Joys in Being a Servant of All.” 
Rev. Lee Shane, of West Virginia, 
spoke for the pastors; Dr. Russell 
S. Orr, of Illinois, for the state and 
city secretaries; Dr. Herbert E. 
MacCombie, of Ohio, for the area 
directors; and Dr. G. Pitt Beers, 
for the national secretaries. All 
the speeches were thoughtful and 
thought-provoking. 

Dr. Beers spoke in particular of 
the opportunity for taking a stand 
for an unpopular cause, as many 
did in behalf of the uprooted Nisei 
on the West Coast during the Sec- 
ond World War. “There comes a 
time in the course of human 
events,” declared Dr. Beers, “when 
a Christian must do what he feels 
ought to be done, and let the con- 
sequences be what they may.” He 
concluded by saying that the 
greatest joy of all is “to live and 
work year after year, in the place 
where God puts you.” 

These are some of the highlights 
of a series of meetings, rich in fel- 
lowship, inspiring in devotional 
content, and forward-looking in 
though and spirit—all dedicated to 
the spread of the gospel of Christ 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
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Biggest Cooperative Church Enterprise 


Report of the Second General Assembly of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
at Denver, Colo., December 9-12, 1952 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


The mile-high city of Denver, 
Colo., was host to the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States for its General 
Assembly, December 9-12, 1952. 
Sessions were held in Denver's 
magnificent new Civic Auditorium, 
the wide platform of which had 
been converted into an immense 
chancel. Above the altar was sus- 
pended a cross and on the altar 
lay an open Bible, two symbols 
universally cherished by Baptists. 

The National Council of 
Churches is only two years old; 
for it was organized at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in December, 1950, by a 
merger of eight independent, in- 
ternational missionary and educa- 
tional agencies. With all of them 
American Baptists had been in co- 
operative relationship for many 
years. 

To Denver for this General As- 
sembly came more than 1,000 dele- 
gates, alternates, consultants, and 
visitors, representing thirty Protes- 
tant and Orthodox denominations 
in the United States, which report 
143,098 churches with an enrolled 
membership of 33,691,852. 

There were twenty-nine denomi- 
nations in the council at Cleveland 
two years ago. The thirtieth was 
elected at Denver. It is the Greek 
Orthodox Church. It has 320 
churches in the United States, the 
first of which was founded in 1866 
at New Orleans. 

Of the major American Protes- 
tant denominations, only two are 
not members of the National Coun- 
cil. The two are the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church, and the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


Worship and Fellowship 


The Assembly opened with a 
service of worship in St. John’s 
Episcopal Cathedral. A stimulating 
sermon by Methodist Bishop Ar- 
thur J. Moore expounded the well- 
known text, “Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” 


The fellowship banquet in the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel drew a ball- 
room capacity of 1,241 dinner 
guests. This session was the occa- 
sion for the address by Council 
President Henry Knox Sherrill, who 
had brilliantly guided the council 
during the first two years of its 
existence. He emphasized again, so 
that nobody could possibly mis- 
understand him or later misquote 
him, that the National Council is 
not a superchurch, nor a merger of 
churches, nor a church. It is a 
council of churches. This fact, de- 
clared the President, cannot be 
stated too often or too emphatically. 


Freedom and Its Purpose 


For the two evening sessions the 
Civic Auditorium was opened to 
the public, which came in huge 
numbers and contributed more 
than $8,000 in the Wednesday 
evening offering. The people 
listened to great addresses, heard 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” and other 
anthems by the combined church 
choirs of Denver, and watched the 
stately procession of delegates, clad 
in their vestments and academic 
robes. 

In the absence of John Foster 
Dulles, new Secretary of State, who 
had to cancel his appearance in 
order to meet President Eisenhower 
on his return from Korea, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., chief 
American delegate to the United 
Nations, spoke on America’s con- 
tribution to world peace through 
military strength, economic and 
political strength, collective 
strength through the United Na- 
tions, and especially through moral 
strength and the propagation of a 
more powerful and dynamic Chris- 
tion idea of the dignity and sacred 
personality of man. 

Senator Lodge urged an expan- 
sion of the missionary movement. 
Government aid through the Mar- 
shall Plan and other efforts, how- 
ever important and essential, can- 
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not produce the mutuality of inter- 
est that results from privately spon- 
sored disinterested service. ““Amer- 
ica is founded on the things of the 
spirit,” said he in conclusion, “and 
as long as we adhere to these 
things we can safely pass through 
the many dangers that today con- 
front us.” 

Mr. Dulles had recorded his ad- 
dress before he left to confer with 
President Eisenhower, and it was 
delivered as a recording. In it he 
discussed “Freedom and Its Pur- 
pose,” declaring that the prime 
need today is “to rekindle faith in 
freedom, and to make it contagious 
by a fresh demonstration of what to 
do with freedom. When ennobling 
purpose goes out of freedom it is 
quickly displaced by false faiths, 
such as communism, which denies 
freedom but nevertheless provides 
a sense of purpose that appeals to 
millions of people across the earth.” 

Mr. Dulles recalled with appre- 
ciation his connections with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches during 
the war years of 1940-1945, when 
he was chairman of the Commis- 
sion on International Justice and 
Good Will and formulated the 
famous “Six Pillars of Peace.” To 
his fellow churchmen he now sug- 
gested three major efforts to 
strengthen freedom and give it high 
purpose and direction. (1) 
Strengthen the United Nations. (2) 
Promote respect for human rights. 
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(3) Intensify private benevolence. 


A World in Trouble 


Challenging was the address by 
Dr. James H. Robinson, Negro 
minister of New York’s Church of 
the Master. Last year he made a 
world tour, spending most of his 
time in Asia. He pictured our 
world in dire trouble and in a 
crisis, the intensity, gravity, and 
dimensions of which exceed ll 
previous crises. He deplored today’s 
emphasis on material and military 
power, the rise of secularism, the 
moral vacuum of our time into 
which dynamic communism has 
rushed to fill it. 

“When we put our trust in 
policies of containment of com- 
munism, and in implements of 
war,’ Dr. Robinson declared, “‘we 
demonstrate a loss of faith in the 
power of God. We must learn anew 
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to trust God and not in things, 
money, schemes, or weapons.” 

The great audience will not soon 
forget Dr. Robinson’s matchless, 
fervent tribute to missionaries. He 
awakened poignant, sacred memo- 
ries among Baptists present as he 
described his visit to Hopevale and 
the memorial to the eleven mar- 
tyred Baptist missionaries who were 
beheaded by the Japanese during 
their occupation of the Philippines. 
“There has been no group of men 
and women more courageous any- 
where than the Christian mission- 
aries. They belong on the pages of 
history and not to history’s ap- 
pendix.” 

No address received more sympa- 
thetic, reverent attention than that 
of Lutheran Bishop Otto Dibelius 
of Eastern Germany (Russian 
Zone), with headquarters in Berlin. 
His address had been cancelled be- 
cause the critical illness of Mrs. 
Dibelius made it impossible for him 
to come to the United States. How- 
ever, she passed away one week 
before the Denver meeting, and two 
days after her funeral he caught a 
plane for Denver. 

It took great courage for Bishop 
Dibelius frankly to describe politi- 
cal, social, economic, and religious 
conditions in the Russian Zone of 
Germany, in contrast with the im- 
mense improvement in Western 
Germany. Stifling, depressing, 
paralyzing, is the Communist mate- 


rialistic philsolophy that rules the 
18,000,000 Germans under Russian 
control. Severe are the restrictions 
on religious effort, especially among 
young people. 


New Bible is Real Bible 

General Secretary S. M. Cavert 
presented his customary two-year 
report, in which he stressed the ex- 
panding influence of the council in 
making a Christian impact upon 
the public. ‘This ts far beyond any 
thing that separate denominational 
efforts can achieve. He cited the 
new version of the Bible as a sig- 
nificant cooperative and united 
achievement. It would have been 
foolish and a colossal waste of 
money for the thirty denominations 
in the council to have arranged for 
thirty separate new Bible versions. 
Already 1,600,000 copies have been 
sold. 

This new Bible is really not a 
new Bible! It is older than the King 
James Version, because it is based 
on much older original manuscripts. 
It is neither a modern, nor a mod- 
ernistic, nor a theological Bible, but 
the real Bible, translated into 
today’s English from the oldest 
available Hebrew and Greek manu- 
scripts. 


Budgets and By-laws 


Almost an entire session was as- 
signed to a report on “Appraisal 
and Budgets,” a detailed report of 
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twenty-six huge, two-columned 
pages that analyzed and appraised 
the operations of the council and 
its eight departmental agencies. 
Chairman G. Bromley Oxnam de- 
clared that the council was func- 
tioning smoothly, that there have 
been positive advantages from its 
organization, and that the merger 
of the eight agencies has made the 
churches more responsible for their 
work than before. 

Many changes were voted in the 
council’s by-laws which the ex- 
perience of the past two years 
necessitated in order to secure more 
efficient and economical operations. 
Patiently and lucidly By-Laws 
Chairman Luther A. Weigle ex- 
plained each change and the rea- 
sons for it. All were approved with 
a minimum of questions and dis- 
cussion. 

The report of the budget com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman 
Francis S. Harmon, distinguished 
layman of New York’s Riverside 
Church. Blessed with an extra- 
ordinary gift of making financial 
figures intelligible and interesting, 
he explained how each budget item 
is carefully scrutinized to determine 
whether the money is likely to be 
spent wisely, economically, and in 
accord with the long-range strategy 
of the council. Last year’s budget 
totalled $8,207,000, whereas up to 
December 1 only $6,700,000 had 
been spent, thus reflecting the 
council’s sound financial condition 





and the prudence of the general 
board in requiring that all money 
for projects or services or depart- 
ments be actually available or defi- 
nitely promised before appropri- 
ated. 


Home and Foreign Missions 


Numerous other reports con- 
sumed other business sessions. The 
Foreign Mission Division discussed 
the recent Willingen misionary con- 
ference, which Dr. Jesse R. Wilson 
reported in November Missions. 
The Home Missions Division re- 
viewed the history of American 
home missions, prompted by recog- 
nition of the 150th anniversary of 
Presbyterian home missionary ef- 
fort, the first such agency set up by 
any church in the United States. 

On a later afternoon assigned to 
home and foreign missions the 
Home Mission Division in a series 
of brief dramatic sketches pictured 
the ministry to new communities, 
to shifting migrant populations, 
service to the disadvantaged and 
underprivileged, and the host of 
unchurched people on the doorstep 
of every community across the na- 
tion. On this same afternoon 
foreign missions had seven spokes- 
men who represented India, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, China, Latin 
America, a mission board secretary, 
and a new appointee, all of whom 
brought messages from the Chris- 
tian movement around the world. 

Thought-p rovoking was the 
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changed status of the missionary as 
intimated by the spokesman from 
China, who said, “Yesterday our 
efforts were called foreign missions 
because the people were foreign to 
us, whereas today our efforts are 
called foreign missions, because we 
are foreign to the people to whom 
we go.” 


Big Business 

More than thirty reports had to 
presented, considered, and adopted 
at this Assembly. All had been 
printed in a ponderous volume of 
155 pages, a copy of which was 
handed to each delegate on regis- 
tration. This document set forth in 
graphic, informing fashion the huge 
task which the thirty denominations 
in the National Council undertake 
cooperatively and which none of 
them could possibly undertake 
alone. 

The past two years have shown, 
declared Dr. G. Pitt Beers, that 
“this council has brought to Amer- 
ican Protestantism a sense of unity 
in action greater than ever before 
experienced in the United States.” 

What has the council done in its 
first two years? Here are a few 
sample answers. It has handled the 
resettlement of 52,000 displaced 
persons. It has put the Christian 
messange on the radio and the film. 
It has shipped millions of pounds 
of clothing, food, and supplies to 
the needy abroad. It has sent 175 
preachers on evangelistic missions 
to military bases and to college 
campuses. And through the years 
it has sponsored and conducted 
numerous preaching missions. It 
has produced high-quality visual 
aids and immense supplies of 
literature for church use, including 
the revised version of the Bible. It 
has sounded a united Protestant 
protest against an ambassador to 
the Pope, unjust immigration poli- 
cies, increase in armament, and un- 
ethical conduct in government. In 
these and numerous other ways and 
achievements this National Council 
has justified its existence and has 
provided “an increasing sense of 
comradeship and solidarity among 
American Christians.” 


Message to the Churches 


As its closing program feature 
the council issued “A Letter to the 
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Christian People of America,” 
which urged all the churches to 
undertake more vigorously and 
faithfully “our supreme task as 
Christians which is to be instru- 
ments in God’s hands to carry for- 
ward his purpose in Christ for 
mankind.” 

The churches have a_ twofold 
mission. Their prophetic mission is 
to radiate the light of God upon 
all things human. Their redemptive 
mission is to mediate the love of 
God to all mankind. To fulfill this 
prophetic and redemptive mission 
calls for three requirements. The 
spiritual life of our churches must 
be deepened. The area of Christian 
responsibility within our churches 
must be widened. The quality and 
range of Christian unity must be 
increased at all levels. 

The message discussed the men- 
ace of secularism: the need of re- 
ligion in education; the separation 
of church and state; government 
aid to religious institutions ; religious 
freedom in Spain, Colombia, and 
behind the Iron Curtain; threats of 
totalitarianism; the danger of mili- 
tarism ; and the possibility of a third 
world war, the inevitability of 
which must constantly be rejected. 


Other Matters 


Of course, the council again re- 
affirmed its opposition to an Am- 
bassador to the Pope. It called upon 
the American people to make Janu- 
ary 20, Inauguration Day for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, a special day of 
prayer and earnest intercession. It 
took no action about establishing 
permanent headquarters in the 
Middle West, but appointed a new 
committee of ten persons, with Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg as chairman, 
to study the problem over the next 
ten years, meanwhile maintaining 
headquarters in New York City, 
Chicago, as well as regional offices 
in Atlanta, Washington, and Fort 
Worth. 

Following the formal induction 
of Methodist Bishop William C. 
Martin, of Texas, as the new presi- 
dent, and of the other officers for 
the next two years, and the closing 
prayer and benediction by the new 
president, the General Assembly 
adjourned. 
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White Cross Supplies 
Meet a Genuine Need 


Mission Hospital at Hanuma- 
konda, Deccan, India, Would 
Find it Difficult to Do 
Without Them 


By NEWTON R. EATON 


All the medical staff of the Vic- 
toria Memorial Mission Hospital 
would like to thank you friends at 
home for the trouble you have 
taken to send us White Cross sup- 
plies. We realize the tremendous 
amount of work that is involved in 
preparing the many articles you 
send to us. Without these supplies, 
however, which we receive regu- 
larly, it would be difficult to keep 
up the standards of our work, as we 
know from speaking with our medi- 
cal missionary friends from other 
countries who do not have this serv- 
ice from their homeland. Every- 
thing you send us is useful, from the 
little square piece of cloth to the 
children’s clothes, from the pencils 
to the hot-water bottles. 


Gifts for Everybody 


Christmas has just come and 
gone. The many people who work 
at this hospital look forward, 
among other things at Christmas, 
to the bag of good things that we 
are able to distribute to them from 
the White Cross boxes. Preparing 
these bags is a herculean task. My 
wife Margaret and the other two 
women missionaries here worked on 
them for about two weeks before 
the appointed day. Lists with the 
names of each worker and their 
families were supplied, and to each 
individual went a bag with an ap- 
propriate gift—a dress, a shirt, a 
picture book, a doll, a pencil, a 
comb. 

It is a great pleasure to see the 
joy these simple things bring to one 
and all, especially the children. 
Here is a little boy who proudly 
wears a new garment. There is a 
little girl, with shining bright eyes, 


who closely holds her new doll. The - 


pencils and erasers you send are 
also put to good use in the hospital 


wards by our nurses as they record 2 WEST 36ST- 
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The Associated Press Reports 

In an illustrated feature story released to 1400 
newspapers, the AP recently headlined “‘Some- 
thine different has hit the churches and colleges 
of this country. A lean, long-legged newspaper 
man has been packing ’em in at the largest 
churches he visits. . . . Wells 
doesn’t look like an evan- 
gelist. Nor is he one in the 
usual meaning of the term. 
Neither are his meetings re- 
vivals in the traditional 
sense. But hundreds. of 
churches and colleges where 
he has appeared report of 
the renewed religious inter- 
est which follows his visits. 








The report describes Mr. 

Wells’ background in jour- 

nalism, the continued syn- 

He draws as dication of his work to 
he speaks many papers and the de- 


velopment of his community 
religious programs. 
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the treatment of patients on the 
charts. 


Blankets and Sheets 


You may be under the impression 
that India is a hot country. It is, 
of course, but at this time of year 
in this distinct the mornings, even- 
ings, and nights are really quite 
chilly. So the blankets you send are 
very much appreciated. Malaria, or 
“cold fever,” as our Indian friends 
call it, is a common condition here, 
and many a time in the wards I see 
a poor sufferer making good use of 
the blankets as they try to get some 
warmth back into their cold, aching 
bodies. The sheets you send are tied 
down to the beds at four corners— 
not to keep them from getting lost, 
but to prevent them from rucking 
up, as there is no mattress under 
which they may be tucked: 

You may think it strange that a 
hospital bed has no mattress. On 
the contrary, in the hot months of 
the year, of which we have about 
nine, mattresses are hot to lie on. 
Our beds are just frames of water 
piping jointed together, or a frame 
of wood, and across this frame is 
woven a firm surface of tape. On 
this tape is spread a thick canvas 
sheet, and over this is tied one of 
the sheets you send. All that goes 
to make this bed is easily washable, 
and so we have no trouble prepar- 
ing a fresh, cool bed for each pa- 
tient. 


Useful Little Squares 


Then there are the little square 
pieces you have sent out by the 
hundreds of thousands. We find 
many uses for them, from wiping 
a patient’s or doctor’s face during 
an operation to handing out oint- 
ments at one of our seven roadside 
dispensaries. 

We find these squares very use- 
ful in the dressing of wounds. It 
has always been difficult to obtain 
a sufficient amount of gauze. What 
gauze we do have is sterlized and 
used first for operations. Then it 
is washed, resterlized, and used for 
wound dressings. But there is never 
enough of it, and so we have found 
the square pieces a fair substitute 
for the dressing of wounds. 

The bandages we use by the 
thousands, both in the hospital and 
at our roadside dispensaries. 
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INSTANTANEOUS Gas Water Heater 
450 GC.P.H.—20° RISE 
Also furnishes Hot Water to Charch Kitchen and 
Rest Rooms. Special Discount to Charehes. Write 
for Folders. Heaters for the Home also. 
eres yang A MFG. CO. 


907 - 7th Dept. Orange, Texas 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
<2 Embroideries - Vestments 
a 
De? Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
CHURCH GOODS 
~Hational : =. 


23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA? 
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{ prayer in Bells ~ 
MAAS-ROWE 
SYMPHONIC-CARILLON 


perfect harmony in bells 
finally attained. 


Write for descriptive literature.G 
ELECTROMUSIC 


MAAS-ROWE CORPORATION 


Dept. 201 @ LOS ANGELES 39, CALIF. « 








ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. MN, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, Ill. 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


°/N Steel OR 


FOLDING BANQUET apd 


[a «XWRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


—\ J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 





DEPT. 63, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Churches to Receive 
Missionary Offering 


Goal of America for Christ 
Offering, Set for March 1, 
Is $350,000 


By PAUL C. CARTER 


Through the observance of 
America for Christ Sunday on 
! March 1, American Baptists will 
learn of the great need for home 
missions and Christian education 
and will have an opportunity to 
respond to that need through a 
generous special offering. 

The goal of the America for 
Christ Offering is a minimum of 
$350,000. As its goal for this special 
offering, each church should aim at 
an amount representing from 5 to 
10 per cent of what it gives to the 
Unified Budget. The amount re- 
ceived through this offering counts 
toward the Unified Budget. 


Goal of $350,000 


The minimum budget of $6,800,- 
000, adopted by the American Bap- 
tist Convention at Chicago in May, 
1952, is dependent upon raising at 
least $350,000 through this offering 
to help reach the authorized bud- 
gets of the two Home Mission So- 
cieties and the Board of Education 
and Publication. The work done by 
these societies will suffer to the ex- 
tent that we fall below our mini- 
mum objective. It will be strength- 
ened and enlarged as we exceed our 
goal. 

Just as the World Fellowship 
Offering helps the two Foreign 
Mission Societies to satisfy urgent 
needs, the America for Christ Of- 
fering will make possible the con- 
tinuance of a wide range of ser- 
vices and projects carried on by the 
Home Mission Societies and the 
Board or Education and Publica- 
tion, 

For leadership in carrying on a 
strong program of missionary work 
on the home front, the convention 
looks to The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, working in close 


cooperation with each other. The: 


members of a church cannot go in 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 

ALTARS ¢ LECTERNS 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


‘Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 

and Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for illustrated Catalog 


Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 


P. REDINGTON Co. 


DEPT.19 @ SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS describing Judson Vacation 
Church School Texts, Activity Materials, Supplies 


Write Your Bookseller or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
17018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The most realistic, practical courses fo 
be had. JESUS, the theme for 1953, has 
newly designed Teachers’ Texts, fully 
integrated Activity Materials for all four 
age groups. Every step is given in de- 
fail, all teaching helps are provided. 


courses available for two-week and one- 
month schools, and broadly graded 
courses for small schools. 


you'll teach well 
with JUDSON 


V.CS. (cwurcn sci001) Texts 











A Nationally Accredited School of Nursing 


The Mounds-Midway Division of the Hamline University School 
of Nursing operated in connection with Mounds Park and Midway 
Hospitals offers the unusual opportunity of studying nursing in 
hospitals of high standards in an atmosphere of Christian fellowship 


and missionary interest. 


Our next class begins June 15, 1953. 
Application should be made to: 


MISS MARY DANIELSON 
200 Earl Street 





Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


























person to all the places where 
home-mission projects are carried 
on—but want to see that kind of 
kingdom work being done for them. 

The Board of Education and 


Publication is the agency through 
which the denomination carries on 
a great ministry of Christian teach- 
ing. Almost all the services of this 
agency are directed toward helping 
the church in its teaching ministry. 

The national agencies carry on 


much of this work in partnership 
with the city and state Baptist or- 
ganizations in cooperation with the 
churches. 

As the goal of $350,000 is 
reached the way will be opened for 
American Baptists to undertake 
greater things for Christ. Only as 
we exceed the goal will we be able 
to press forward across the broad 
new frontiers of home missions and 
Christian teaching. 
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The world’s finest and largest 


selection of Bells and Chimes 


is offered by 


Sehulmerich Carillons. Ine. 


_ America’s largest producer of bell instruments 
supplies the finest bells and equipment 


for any church of any faith. 


@ 61 “Carillonic Bells’’ Flemish-type: capable of unlimited 
harmony. This outstanding “Arlington” concert carillon 
matches the true perfection of the famous bells of 


Flanders. Range C to C. 


@ 25 “Carillonic Bells’? English-type: plays melody and 
harmony without transposition. Ideal for hymns and 
popular selections. Range G to G. 

@ Schulmerich ““Chimeatron’’: the perfect percussion for use 
with organ. Full range volume control. Today’s best 
value in chime music. Range 25 notes, G to G. 


Carillons, chimes, peals, individual 
bells. For those lovers of tradi- 


Now?! 


tional bells to whom weight and 


cost are no obstacle, we offer the 


the famous 


facilities of Paccard, at Annecy— 


Le-Vieux, France, backed by 150 


Paccard 
Cast Bellis 


years heritage in bell craftsman- 
ship. Sold and guaranteed directly 
by the Schulmerich factory 


organization. 


All Schulmerich 


“Carillonic Bell’? instruments fit the 


most exacting liturgical use—can be played with organ 
and through church towers, manually or automatically. 


For complete information write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
8251 Carilion Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 








Danish Baptist Union 
Recognized by State 


Long, Arduous Struggle for 
Complete Religious Freedom 
Ends Successfully 


By F. BREDAHL PETERSEN 


Finally, after 113 years, the Bap- 
tist Union of Denmark has become 
recognized by the state. His Maj- 
esty King Frederik IX confirmed 
the recognition on November 4. 

Denmark proclaimed in principle 
freedom of religion for its citizens 
in the constitution of 1843, which 
meant that any group of citizens 
had the right freely to organize in 
churches, preach the gospel, erect 
church buildings, print and spread 
Christian literature, and do mission- 
ary work. But the civic privileges 
held by the national church and 
other recognized churches, such as 
attestations with civic recognition 
regarding births, name-giving, mar- 
riages, deaths, and funerals, and 
freedom from taxation for regular 
church contributions, which the 
recognized churches have, were 
hitherto denied the Baptists, al- 
though they formed the oldest and 
largest nonconformist free church 
in Denmark. The constitution 
granted freedom of religion, but 
left to the Government administra- 
tively to decide which churches 
were to receive recognition and the 
customary civil rights granted 
recognized churches. 


Forward Step 


From now on Baptist pastors will 
receive royal confirmation of their 
position, have the right to perform 
marriages, and issue certificates 
with official public recognition. 
Likewise Baptists may and must 
from now on register births, name- 
giving, marriages, and deaths with 
the local Baptist minister instead of, 
as formerly, with the Lutheran 
State Church minister, whose office 
keeps the civil registry in Denmark. 
The recognition of the Baptist Un- 
ion and the Baptist churches and 
the Baptist ministers is a forward 
step in the consolidation of the 
Danish Baptist churches. They are 
now considered a national Baptist 
church. 
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Have you used these 


ON OUR 
FILMS BAPTIST WORLD MISSION? 


The Rivers Still Flow 
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el? te a 
Out of the Dus 


Send for 
full information 
and a FREE catalog. 


Dept. of Audio- Visual Aids 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 


American Baptist Convention 


The Challenge of Africa 


152 Madison Ave. 19 So. LaSalle St. 2107 Woolsey St. 1399 No. Lake Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. Chicago 3, III. Berkeley 5, Calif. Pasadena 6, Calif. 
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| think 
it is silly! 





protested a 4-year-old 
Burma child 
when her Buddhist 
parents made the 
customary offering 
to the spirits 
inhabiting the coconut 
hanging in their home. 


It has no eyes— 
no ears—no hands 


Why pray to it? 
It’s 


JUST A COCONUT! 


* 


Your gift to foreign missions 
will help provide 
Christian schools for Burma's 


children 
* 


For further information 


write to 
Miss Irene A. Jones 
Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Strictly Business 


Dear Cius MANAGERS: 

We are cooperatively engaged in 
promoting the circulation of Mis- 
SIONS, believing this to be one of 
the soundest ways to undergird the 
Christian mission both at home and 
abroad. So we all welcome reports 





Priscilla Fitch 


of special projects or of progress 
among the various churches. Per- 
haps this column may provide 
stimulation to us all. 

Items for this month’s column 
come from California and from 
Michigan. In the Chevy Chase 
Baptist Church, Glendale, Calif., 
Priscilla Fitch appeared before the 
congregation on Sunday, October 
12, in a dress and bonnet made 
from the covers of the magazine. 
We are presenting her picture on 
this page. Greetings, Priscilla, and 
thanks! We hail you as Missions’ 
own girl. Mrs. Willie Mae Tingle, 
who is Club Manager of the 
church, made the costume. Is it 
any wonder that she secured many 
subscribers that day, with such an 


attractive advertisement! Here is a 
suggestion which might be adapted 
to many occasions in many 
churches. 

Mrs. Ray Eley, of Detroit, also 
receives our hearty thanks. We 
know not how she did it, but one 
October day, as Club Manager for 
the Covenant Baptist Church, she 
sent to us forty-three substriptions 
in one order. This was the time of 
the special two-week period, and 
the total remittance was more than 
$157.00. Mrs. Eley has demon- 
strated that a determined and re- 
sourceful Club Manager can bring 
a greatly increased number of sub- 
scribers. It can be done! 

Alongside the name of a success- 
ful Club Manager from a large 
city church should be inscribed the 
names of many a Club Manager 
from the small town or country 
church who has a small club, but 
in establishing it has enrolled as 
subscribers an amazingly high per- 
centage of available prospects. 
What a story such Club Managers 
could tell of effort and of loyalty! 

Again our thanks to you, one and 
all. And our hopes for your highest 
success. As Dr. Slemp assumes his 
strategic editorship he has been 
heartened by your cooperation and 
loyalty. 

Sincerely yours, 


Horace H. Hunt 
Business Manager 





HIGH SCHOOL 


In Shortest Possible Time 


Resident or Home Study 


Prepares you for College, Theological or 
Professional Schools and PERSONAL 
eattte yy Diplomas onseeed. 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 West Washington St., Chienge 2, Tel. FE 2-0144 
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En Tevaleve 


rE ) ou taking Jesus too much for granted? 

Do you accept Him casually, without care- 
ful an’ humble thought? Or—are you con- 
scious of His presence only in time of need? 
Do yo. thank Him only when He “does some- 
thing’ for you? 

The world’s greatest truth is that Jesus is 
with you always. It is you who are frequently 
not as close to Him as you think you are! 
When you are disturbed, out-of-sorts, miser- 
able, you have gone away from Jesus; yes, 
when -ou are stubborn, demanding and cri- 
tical—stop blaming others and blame your- 
self! Because at such times you have deliber- 
ately turned your back on the most tremen- 
dous power the universe has known! 


Let Jesus Solve Your Problems 


Look deep and long into your own heart 
and think: haven’t your greatest troubles 
occurred when you were farthest away from 
Jesus? When you lose your temper and hurt 
others .. . when you have been mean and 
selfish ... When you are obsessed with feel- 
ings of fear and guilt ... when everything 
has “gone wrong” ... haven't you forgotten 
Him—at least temporarily? 

The Bible tells us that no matter what our 
problems—of health, of finance, of peace of 
mind — we must never forget that we are 
children of Jesus! We must remember that 
He wants us to have peace, love, joy, health, 
abundance. But—these things disappear when 
we leave Jesus’ side; our burdens become 
heavier than we can bear when we forget to 
practice His living presence. 


You Need Never Be Afraid — Or Alone 
Have you not said to yourself: “I am a 
good Christian. I pray, worship, study my 
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Are you as close to Jesus 
as you think you are? 


Unless you are completely happy, you may have wandered 
far from the source of all happiness. Here is a suggestion 
that may help you enjoy life to the fullest! 


Bible. Then why, why must I sometimes fail 
Jesus and thus fail myself?” The answer is 
that frail human beings need constant in- 
spiration, constant reminders and proofs of 
Jesus’ love. Only through daily awareness of 
God can we live life to its fullest. 

The CIHU Book Club was founded for—and 
is dedicated to—the men, women and children 
who want this constant, strengthening in- 
spiration. Many of the thousands who are 
already members have written us about the 
wonderful benefits they have received from 
CIHU books. They speak with joy of being 
led toward fuller, richer living—of learning 
how to pray and what to pray for—of gain- 
ing a new peace of mind and soul never 
dreamed of before! 


How the CIHU Book Club Operates 


CIHU selections are the finest books of in- 
spiration being published today. They are 
written by men and women who have strug- 
gled against overwhelming odds and tri- 
umphed! They tell how men can transform 
their lives through faith. In their pages you 
will find the way to a new life of spiritual 
growth; you may find in just one book a 
— thought that will change your whole 
ife! 

Club membership costs nothing, and there 
are no dues or fees. Our Editors seek selec- 
tions wherever books are published, and each 
month the one book they select is offered to 
members. In most cases the price of these 
books will be only $1.76 (plus shipping), re- 
gardless of the higher price of the publishers’ 
editions. Occasionally, very special books will 
be offered at slightly higher prices—in which 
case CIHU will pay the shipping charge, and 
Bonus Book credit will be given to members. 


GET BOTH OF THESE FINE BOOKS for only ‘12° 


IF YOU JOIN THE CIHU BOOK CLUB NOW 


PROTESTANT PANORAMA, Your lifetime 
‘pook of Protestantism—the ‘‘surprise’’ book of 


thousand aspects of your religion, answers all 
your questions. Illustrated with hundreds of 
wonderful photographs taking you from one end 
of the country to the other, into churches great 
and small, revealing every activity. A book for 
the permanent library. Pub. edition, $4.00. 


‘A MAN CALLED PETER by Catherine 


Marshall. Peter Marshall was a man loved “by 
thousands, a pr er known to millions. His 
life was a beautiful thing, lived in the steps of 

Master. Reading this biography will inspire 
:your life, open golden doors of hope and courage, 
show you vistas of happiness in Christ greater 
than you have ever known. The young wife Peter 
left wrote this book as a record of love and 
faith; will find yourself calling it “‘my 
tbook!’’ Pub. edition, $3.75. 
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At no time will CIHU prices be higher than 
publishers’ prices. 





The Way To Victorious Living 


CIHU selections are always books that in- 
spire, comfort and restore. Most often, selec- 
tions are the latest books by the best religious 
writers of the day. On the other hand, some- 
times a “gem” by a newcomer is discovered— 
a book members can’t afford to miss. But no 
matter—every CIHU selection will be a work 
that will make your faith richer, your life 
more fruitful. 

Each month members receive their copies 
of “Glad Tidings”, the club's interesting book- 
let containing meditation, prayers and re- 
views of inspiring new books. From this maga- 
zine they also choose the selections they want. 
As a member you may take as few as four 
books during the year—an agreement that 
makes possible our frequent low price of 
selections. 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


As a member you also participate in the 
CIHU book-savings program, your way to en- 
joy substantial savings on the famous in- 
spirational works, reference volumes, Bible 
dictionaries and great religious books you 
want in your home. It is a wonderful thing 
to see your family library grow at such 
slight cost. 

Mailing the coupon enrolls you and if you 
join now you will receive “Protestant Pano- 
rama” and “A Man Called Peter’’ BOTH for 
only $1.76 instead of $7.75 for the same books 
in the publishers’ editions. However, we urge 
you to mail the coupon today, since our 
stock is limited! 








pronounced KY-HEW, means 
C Vi Can I Help You?—a phrase made 
popular by Dr. Frank Laubach, 


world-famous missionary. 








the decade! You mast actually see this exciting ¢ 
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Mail this coupon for your copies of 
“A MAN CALLED PETER” and 
“PROTESTANT PANORAMA” 


i 
J CIHU Club of Inspirational Books P| 
I 


Box 940, Mineola, New York 


I would like to — the CIHU Club and take 
advantage of the friendly plan that brings inspira- 
tional volumes right to my home. As my free gift ft 
and first selection, please send me the two books 
listed above—both for only $1.76 plus shipping. iy 
will receive “‘Glad Tidings’’ each month, and will 
let you know in advance of your shipping date, , 
which selections I do not wish to accept. I am to 
participate in the Club’s book-savings program and 
I agree to purchase four books a year at the CIHU 
ly $1.76 plus shipping (or very special t 


= of on 
i ks at the regular publishers’ prices, postpaid). 


I may, if I wish, resign my membership after I 
have taken four selections. NOTE: I must be satis- 
fied with my free gift and first selection, or I may 
return them within 7 days and this membership 
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ci? A MAN CAN KNOW GOD ei? LIVING PORTRAITS OF Isl 


By Joun Henry Stronc. Written By SANDFoRD FLEMING. A or 































from the author’s rich, personal ex- presentation of the gospels a 
perience. A record of how God has studies of Jesus by those who 
guided a man’s life for fifty years; him best. Both teachers and 
how this man came to know God, to students value the book...... 5 


regard time as sacred and humanity 


OY cee cer ececsccecaccs $2.00  & DISCOVERING 
WAYSIDE TREASURES 
ci? ANSWERING GOD'S CALL 


By Wittiam N. Hurcuins. De 
By Frank M. Kepner. Eleven in- ful stories of daily life showin 
formal sermons dealing with life’s nothing is commonplace, every 

















eternal verities by a Baptist pastor is dynamic with spiritual poy 
well-known on the Pacific Coast. Each Se CE a0 eeheabnscecel 
soul-searching message is based on a 

challenging Scripture passage. Deeply es 450 STORIES FROM LIFE 


felt, simply stated .......... $2.00 
pS ” By Leonarp R. Jenkins. IIlustr 


real-life stories, each inspired 
ep FOUNDATIONS FOR FREEDOM Bible text. For the speaker or 
who would perfect the art of 
telling. Well indexed........ 


By W. Earce Smitu. A close ex- 
amination of Baptists by a Baptist 


statesman. A “must” for all who 
> THE MINISTRY OF THE SP 


would know the history, position, and 


program of the Baptists in inclusive By A. J. Gorvon. A powerful e 
but concise form ........... $1.50 tion of the nature, privileges. st 


and responsibilities of life und 


<> JESUS, THE MAN OF PRAYER “ae 
By Jonn Henry Stronc. How God aM MY PILGRIMAGE 


f TEM MIAN On meets the issues of life and the needs 
of man with prayer as his sole re- By F. W. Borenam. An aut 
source. Follows the prayer life of raphy of the gifted Aus! 
Jesus from childhood to Calvary preacher and writer recounte¢ 
with spiritual insight ........ $1.50 warmth and fidelity .......-. ; 





Order from the Baptist Bookstore 
serving your 


State, District, or Association 
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